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From the Southern Mission Field 
Thomas Chapman 


Four years have passed since the writer 
came South and engaged in a general mis- 
sion to the dormant churches of this 
region. And while it has been a period of 
constant labor, attended with little in the 
way of financial reward, I have been richly 
rewarded in other respects. Ties of friend- 
ship have been formed and strengthened; 
and the consciousness of having lived and 
labored for a supreme cause, of doing 
something to brighten and ennoble the 
lives of others, carries with it a reward too 
great for comparison with anything a 
counting-house or stock exchange can give. 
I am persuaded that when the world learns 
the truth expressed in the words of Jesus, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
we shall have a fuller measure of peace and 
joy and true prosperity. I can testify that 
my work in the Southland has been one of 
gladness, not that I am satisfied with 
what has been accomplished, but for the 
better reason that something worth while 
has been attempted and a few things 
done. 

Except for a time of weakness, lasting 
about one month, I was constantly on the 
road during the year 1935, ministering to 
twenty-one churches and missions, lo- 
cated in small towns and rural commun- 
ities. When the business crash came a 
few years ago, these movements found 
themselves unable to maintain even occa- 
sional religious services. Much had been 
done in establishing the cause in these 
various communities, and it seemed alto- 
gether too bad to pull down the flag and 
quit. To these communities I have given 
my time the past year and the years before. 
Something has been accomplished. 


In reaching these places last year, I drove 


my antique Dodge a distance of about 
11,000 miles. I also traveled by rail and 
bus 2,700 miles, making a total of 13,700 
miles. I delivered 148 sermons and ad- 
dresses, made more than 300 pastoral calls, 
and received a number of new members 
into the churches. In addition to all this, 
many matters demanded and received at- 
tention—the writing of numerous letters, 
occasional correspondence for our church 
Free- 
will offerings at these mission stations 
during the year amounted to $537.85. 
This sum, added to $305 received from 
the General Convention, has been my 
financial living; none too much after sub- 
tracting a large part of it for traveling ex- 
penses. 

In- the work of the ministry, many 
things defy tabulation. We cannot see 
into the depths of human life and know 
what has been done to strengthen and 
sustain. Time only can reveal the amount 
of the investment with accrued interest; 
for treasure thus laid up is never lost. 
Jesus knew; and the deposits he made in 
the long ago are still drawing interest. 


The bank has never failed, and will not 
fail. 

However, we can tabulate lesser things, 
and it is well to do so. They may be in- 
strumental of much good. I am happy to: 
report that last year our people at the old. 
Feasterville Church in South Carolina 
put a new roof on their church edifice, 
erected nearly one hundred years ago. 
The faithful few at Pine Park, Georgia, did. 
the same thing. Our church at Ellisville, 
Mississippi, known as the Burruss Me- 
morial, made large repairs on their building 
and purchased a piano. At my old home: 
church, Bethel, South Carolina, much 
has been done, and a piano has been 
added to the equipment there. Something 
has been done, and much more is being 
planned. 

But perhaps the most important move- 
of the year was the settlement of the Rev. 
W. O. Bodell over the churches of Ken- 
tucky. These churches have been a large 
and vital part of my labors, and it is good 
that a capable minister can relieve me of 
responsibilities in the Blue Grass State. I 
recommended Mr. Bodell, having known 
him for many years. He knows the South, 
having labored in North and South Caro-. 
lina for a long period of time. He also: 
has a large experience in the work of the 
ministry, and I am confident we may ex- 
pect good results in his new field of labors.. 
The people of Kentucky are generous and 
loyal and will stand by their minister.. 
This settlement relieves me of long, la- 
borious drives; and it is well. I have just 
passed my seventy-third year, and I am 
not as strong, physically, as I used to be. 
I can now give more attention to other: 
places, and before the advent of another: 
year I trust I may be able to report other- 
churches on a safer footing. I shall con- 
tinue to help in every way possible. 

Recently I made an appeal for books to 
be used in the formation of a library at 
the Burruss Memorial Church in Missis- 
sippi. I wish to renew that appeal. Some 
books have been sent, but we need many 
more. I am sure that numerous libraries. 
contain good books that will be read no 
more by their owners. Please send them 
to Mr. H. L. Collins, Route 8, Ellisville,. 
Miss. They are very much needed. 

I was glad, indeed, to read the editorial 
reviews, in recent issues of The Christian 
Leader, of the extraordinary book written 


by Dr. Carrel—‘Man, the Unknown.” I. 


purchased the book soon after its publica- 
tion, having read a review of it published 
in The New York Times. It is a great 
book, one of the most important I have 
ever read. It should be studied by all of 


our ministers, and by those of our laity, 


too, who are capable of grasping its mean- 
ing. Some parts of the book are not easy 


reading, but they are of great value, as- 


is the entire work. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


WHAT IS A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING? 


E referred last week to amovement for a spiritual 
awakening in the Universalist Church. Just 
what does that mean? One answer is that it 

‘does not mean anything. There is no such thing. It 
is the answer that multitudes make by their actions, 
in which they pay no attention to anything except 
money, pleasure, and earthly power. It is the answer 
of materialists, or those who hold that the physical 
universe is the only reality. 

It is not the answer that we make. By spiritual 
awakening we mean a stirring and strengthening of 
‘the powers within us by which we are connected with 
the totality of powers in the universe, or, in other 
-~words, with God. 

Qur minds, ordinarily, are set largely on our- 
selves and our own concerns. A spiritual awakening 
~would help us set our minds on other people, on the 
‘race as a whole, on the past, present and future, on 
reality, seen and unseen, on God and our neighbor 
and on our own best selves. 

Most acute observers insist that these times in 
‘which we are living are unfavorable for a spiritual 


awakening. In business, competition is intense. 
In pleasure, the calls are many and insistent. If we 
have anything to eat, we have too much to eat. If we 
have any shelter, we have over-heated shelter. If we 


have any transportation, we have too much trans- 
portation. We refuse to walk three blocks if we live 
in the city, or to the neighbor’s if we live in the coun- 
try. And for all of us, there are constant demands 
on our attention from newspapers, the radio, the 
movie. 

We have entered a Presidential campaign in 
which deep feeling is involved, and a Presidential 
campaign with its unfairness, its misrepresentation, 
its partisan passion, is not favorable for spiritual cul- 
ture. 

And it may be added truthfully, that a campaign 
for a spiritual awakening itself has been known to 
‘turn out to be a campaign for spiritual deadening 
—one where fatigue and disgust are the main 
results. 

It may be argued that we must run away to a 
little hill farm or to a monastic retreat for a spiritual 
awakening, but let us not deceive ourselves. The 
spirituality developed in the rough and tumble of life, 


if it is developed at all, is a far nobler thing than the 
spirituality cultivated when we are isolated from our 
fellows. 

There are faculties and powers in man which, 
for want of a better name, we call intuitions, by which 
he lays hold on unseen realities. In all men they exist 
in embryo. In some men they are highly developed. 
The tragedy of our day is that the times are not favor- 
able to their development. The business of the church 
is to make the times favorable. If the church cannot 
make the total environment favorable, it has the op- 
portunity to make a bit of the environment favor- 
able. That is the object of religious services, classes, 
meetings of one kind or another. It is an uncultivated 
field, but it is a great field. When the great intuitions 
of man’s nature are cultivated, stirred, encouraged, 
man is given a profound certainty about life here and 
hereafter, about himself, and all his followers, about 
pleasure and pain, about Divine Purpose and human 
purpose as related to it. 

That is the meaning of the Four Fold Program, 
which in reality is a One Fold Program. If it is a 
spiritual program everything else belongs to it. For 
what is spiritual? 

“Of or pertaining to the intellectual or the higher 
endowments of the mind. Of or pertaining to moral 
feelings or states of soul. Of or pertaining to soul or 
its affections as influenced by the Divine Spirit.”’ 

Intellect is in it, will is in it, feeling is in it. 

And often it is upon the mountain peak of duty 
that we make the leap across to the mountain peak 
of spiritual vision. 

Let us in all our different ways, and with all our 
differing gifts, help our General Superintendent stir 
the Universalist Church to a deep and true spiritual 
awakening. 

* Ok 


HELP GARDNER AND THE UNION 


R. GARDNER, Executive Secretary of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, states clearly 
in this issue of the Leader the reasons for the 

financial distress of his organization. An effort was 
made to lower the average age of the group, and this 
decreased contributing power. ‘The number of 
unions decreased, and contributions therefore fell off. 
Now the tide has turned. Many new groups have 
been organized. The older young people have been 
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interested again. None of this work has been done 
just to solve the financial problem, but it has been 
done to serve the Universalist Church and the Uni- 
versalist young people. In time it will have its effect 
upon the financial situation. Until it does, all of us, 
young and old, should stand by. 

There is a deeper reason why contributions to 
the Y. P. C. U. fell off. It was because Universalists 
generally lost confidence in the organization. It 
went down steadily. Now it is coming up steadily. 

When the men of the Boston Universalist Club 
heard William E. Gardner, Executive Secretary, tell 
the story of the Union, they felt that they simply had 
to wade into the fray and help. They will help. A 
committee led by Frank A. Dewick is busy with the 
problem. Meanwhile contributions, large or small, 
for current expenses ought to be sent in now to the 
National Y. P. C. U. at 16 Beacon St. In our judg- 
ment there is sanity, sense and successful service tied 
up with the Y. P. C. U. as now organized. 

* * 
THE BONUS LEGISLATION 


E recognize the fact that some finemen are back 
V \V of the bonus legislation, that they are members 
of our churches and leaders in their com- 
munities. We nevertheless must say frankly that in 
our judgment this legislation constitutes a black blot 
on our history. It is not a bonus. It isa bonus ona 
bonus. It adds a billion and a quarter to our deficit. 
It means a surrender to a determined minority of the 
people. It puts Congress in the light of trading votes 
for votes without any regard to the best interests of 
the country. It creates a precedent for every other 
minority group that wants to raid the treasury. 

It even makes possible the sinister suggestion 
that all we need to do is to start the printing presses 
going and debase our currency. 

Patriotism is a noble word, but terrible crimes 
have been committed in its name. 

The tragic thing about it is the way in which 
men work themselves up into a frame of mind where 
they identify support of the bonus with service of God 
and man. And with victory sure, plans already are 
being announced for the next raid on the treasury by 
ex-service men. 


* * 


A LITTLE STONE CHURCH ON THE HILL 
T is a beautiful little stone church on the hill in 

Norwich, Connecticut. And it has a group of 
sixty or seventy people who enter its doors 
weekly and sometimes daily for work and worship. 
And it has a choir which in excellence and reputation 
is all out of proportion to its financial status. 

The people there are sad now because a fine 
young minister whom they loved suddenly decided to 
leave them, but they gave him a beautiful farewell 
party. 

Fourteen miles to the north of Norwich there lives 
the Rev. Joseph F. Cobb, minister of the church for 
twenty years, retired now from the pastorate, but not 
from the ministry—a saint of God, like Paul earning 
his bread by daily work in a mill, and filling many a 
gap in Congregational, Methodist and Universalist 
churches round about. 


The church has a board of trustees made up of 
men and women who look after the ways of their 
household and eat not the bread of idleness. 

Once the board had as its chairman Mr. Edwin 
A. Tracy, and he had a beautiful home, and a noble 
wife. Today he sits alone, for the comrade of a life- 
time was buried a week ago. There is nothing unusual 
about growing old, about losing money, about facing 
such desolation and loneliness as has come to him. 
There is nothing exceptional in Universalists squaring 
their shoulders and saying, as he said, ‘God helping 
me, I’ll see it through.” But that kind of faith and 
courage is the best part of the picture of every little 
stone church on the hill, of every little wooden church 
at the cross roads. 

_ All these people live and support themselves in a 
city of 30,000 people set on lovely hills and deep hol- 
lows where the Quinebaug and Yantic rivers unite to 
form the famous Thames much as the Alleghany and 
Monongahela unite to make the Ohio at Pittsburgh. 

Probably these people have their share of faults, 
and the city of Norwich its share of disadvantages and 
blemishes, but the little stone church on the hill in 
Norwich seems to us a great tool for some minister to 
use to serve God and man. 


* * 


THE CONFERENCE AT CAMBRIDGE 


IFTY Universalist ministers from Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island gathered at the historic 
old church on Inman Street, Cambridge, on 

the first Monday of the new year, to consider the state 
of the denomination, their own lives, and the call of 
the General Superintendent to embark on a two-year 
program. 

Dr. Coons presided, Dr. Etz spoke clearly and 
ably of the plans, and the following asked questions or 
made addresses: Ezekiel Stevens, Isaac Smith, Charles 
H. Emmons, George E. Leighton, Henry R. Rose, 
Seth R. Brooks, Vincent E. Tomlinson, E. Dean 
Ellenwood, E. C. Westphalen, G. H. Leining, Frnest 
Carritt, William Couden, Otto S. Raspe, H. C. Ledyard. 

As might be expected from this list of names, the 
things said and the emphases nade were varied. 
“Back to Christ,” ‘Down on our knees,” “Out on 
the hustings,” were only a few of the slogans that 
could be made from the speeches. 

Outside the traffic of a mighty city rushed by, 
the newsboys were calling out the headlines that told 
of an epoch-making decision of the Supreme Court, 
and in near-by Charlestown the police were removing 
the wreckage of an automobile in which two youths 
reared in an atmosphere of stunt and crime had 
crashed, killing one and possibly two boys in their 
teens. 

There was at times a sense of impotence and fu- 
tility about the meeting. It was almost as if average 
men had come to grips with tasks far beyond them. 
There was some talk about “‘the fathers” —the mighty 
men of the past who could make the whole city sit up 
and take notice. But those mighty men never had 
set before them tasks such as these men faced. And 
the youths from the schools sat there in silence and 
watched it all—scarcely uttering a word, puzzled 
about the path that they had set themselves to walk. 
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We saw there the Universalist Church of yesterday, 
today and tomorrow trying to meet and mingle. 

It was not an unprofitable experience. These 
men and women with such training as schools could 
give five, ten, twenty-five, or fifty years ago, and such 
opportunities as they have had in parishes, have 
been called upon to live, act, toil, in a world where 
vast new forces have been set to work, the full nature 
of which not even those who have unloosed them un- 
derstand. 

They are called upon to deal with a race of men 
profoundly ‘modified by an environment that they 
themselves have blithely and unthinkingly created— 
all unconscious as yet as to what it is doing to them. 

They are asked to use a tool called the church, 
which does not have the sharp cutting edge of the 
tool used by those mighty fathers. No wonder that 
the voices calling us spoke in many tongues. ‘‘Par- 
thians, Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and 
in Asia,’’ and the others mentioned in the Book of 
Acts, were there. But has it not been so always? As 
far back as the period of the twelve apostles there 
were twelve voices, twelve ways of work and worship, 
nothing to hold them together but the love of Christ, 
and yet that seemed to be enough to enable them to 
profoundly change human history. 

In the Cambridge meeting there was one definite 
thing set before the ministers to aim at. It was the 
program of the Board of Trustees, which in fact is the 
program of the Washington Convention—a spiritual 
awakening, an educational program, a youth program, 
and an international program. The practical men 
on the board and the able executive who is carrying 
out their plans are not looking for miracles to be ac- 
complished. But they are taking definite steps to 
make the Universalist Church a contributory force 
in the new age in which it is called upon to work. 
We believe that they will succeed. By tracts, by 
leaflets, by conferences, by special days and special 
months of united effort, they are trying to make us 
stand up and face the forces that tend to destroy all 
that we hold dear. They are trying to deliver us from 
doubt, impotence, fear. 

We are to set forth clearly and strongly the point 
of view of the historic Christian faith. We are to 
make clear to people of our name our part in the 
common task. We are to use the mighty force of 
Universalism in our own lives, and we are to plant it 
everywhere in human society. 

It is not just for a loyalty month. 
loyalty lifetime. 

Our temperaments may be many, our methods 
different, our words expressive of all the ecclesiastical 
and theological tongues, but we may be one and 
must be one in our belief in human brotherhood and 
the Divine Purpose back of our effort to make it the 
law of life. 

The meeting at Cambridge moved on to a great 
close on Monday night, when 200 people came in for 
dinner with the ministers. Dr. Ayres and Mr. 
Couden reported on the afternoon. Dr. Coons summed 
up, and then Dr. Etz made an inspiring address. 

People went away determined to put their own 
churches squarely back of the program. 


It is for a 


THE BEACON HAND CRAFT SERIES 


N the prevailing pessimism about the efficiency of 
education, it is cheering to read of the response to 
the attempt to interest more people in creative 

handicrafts. The Beacon Press in cooperation with 
the Fellowcrafters Guild, an affiliate of Boston Uni- 
versity, is providing short, practical manuals for ama- 
teurs in various crafts. We have mentioned books for 
workers in leather and for handloom weavers. Now 
the book for metal workers* has appeared. The 
author, who was trained in Sicily, is a teacher of metal 
craft. Because of the great variety of metals, and 
the romantic history of their discovery and use, 
this book is the most interesting of the series. 

Many metals are considered in this book, as to 
malleability, ductility, hardness, etc., but the ones 
chiefly used by amateurs are copper and aluminum. 
Of the alloys, pewter and titan aluminum, a new 
compound as soft as pewter, are ideal for beginners. 
There is a chapter on the saws, hammers, files, punches 
and drills needed, and then the rest of the book is 
given to directions for work, fully illustrated. 

This side of Jordan we probably never shall make 
a Paul Revere lantern or an oval platter, but in our 
trans-Jordanic state we trust we shall have time to 
work in metals, and especially in silver. 

At all events we commend the project and the 
books which help realize it. 

We believe that we shall have saner judgments in 
economics, in politics, in education, in organized re- 
ligion, from people trained by handicrafts to keep their 
feet on the ground and their eyes on the beauty of the 
world. 


*Metalcraft for Amateurs. By Peter Manzoni. Illustra- 
tions by Charles E. White, Jr. The Beacon Press: Boston. $1.00. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Mid winter—time hurrying on to Lent—Haster 
and spring in sight—the opportunity for our strongest 
contributions to work that we deem important—now. 


The Protestant pastors of Germany on January 
12 once more came out strong against Nazi dictation 
in matters of religion. The Church, Catholic and 
Protestant, is the one institution in Germany that has 
not hauled down the flag. 


James G. McDonald, High Commissioner for 
Refugees coming from Germany, of the League of 
Nations, has done noble work, but makes his mightiest 
contribution by a letter of resignation calling on the 
League to appeal directly to Germany to stop perse- 
cuting ‘“‘non-Aryans.”’ 


The Calvin Forum, a new religious monthly, com- 
ments on the American habit of taking a man who is 
an authority in one field as an authority in all fields. 
People of great eminence, but limited experience and 
narrow outlook, pass judgment on the more difficult 
and intricate problems of religion or business. But, 
on the other hand, being in a field does not make 
a man an authority in that field. 
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The Longing for Escape 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


I 
(Samp 08 ancient psalmist who sighed for the wings 
3 1G) of a dove, that he might fly away into the 
Sic] wilderness and dwell in peace, was giving 
voice to an impulse congenital to the human 
Although at the time he and his friends no 


odd. 

Whenever a minister announces, according to a 
recent parsonic fad, that he doesn’t want his son to take 
on all the troubles of the cloth, but to follow some 
happier career, I notice that he does it with the proud 
air of distinguished Little Jack Horner, and that a 
disturbed clucking is created among the laity, as if 
the sky were falling. Everyone seems to regard such 
an announcement as very unusual, and it arouses a 
suspicion, I suppose, that there is something insidiously 
wrong with the church. This suspicion may smell the 
truth. But a fact-finding committee of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association has just announced that 
neither do farmers want their children to study agricul- 
ture. And this committee goes on to say there is 
evidence that industrial workers are less enthusiastic 
about having their children trained in industrial arts 
than are other sections of the population, that trades- 
men do not look with any fondness on the subject of 
commerce, and so forth. Does this indicate that 
something is profoundly the matter with agriculture, 
industry and trade? Perhaps, for we are all convinced 
that things are not as healthy in these departments 
as they might be. Clearly, there is occasion for more 
than ordinary unrest in the country; and this appar- 
ently popular belief that one’s children will be better 
off by following a line of work different from the 
father’s tells us something significant about the 
social situation. But it also tells us something not to 
be overlooked about romantic human nature. 


II 


Granting that there is legitimate cause for dis- 
satisfaction with the present scheme of things, it is to 
be noted that under practically all conditions people 
have a wistful longing for wings to fly to some other 
place and find rest, if not something better than rest. 
Every man has in him something of the luckless pros- 
pector who believes to his dying day that in some 
other range of hills are nuggets of gold to be pocketed, 
if he could only get there. Reading about the Samoan 
Islanders has made me a little cautious, but, so far as 
my experience extends, we are all victims of a cramped 
style, and we relieve our frustration by romancing 
about the advantages of another situation. 

The other fellow’s shoes are usually more com- 
fortable than our own; he has fewer things to worry 
about; he doesn’t have to get up so early in the morn- 
ing; his labor is loafing compared to ours; his job is 
more interesting, offers more self-expression, more 
opportunity for advancement, more leisure, greater 
rewards. Some other mode of living would be more 
satisfying, some other circumstances more contribu- 
tery to happiness. What a world of romance was 


quashed by the census of 1890, which gave out the sad 
news that the last American frontier had vanished, 
and by the immigration restrictions of 1924! 

It is, of course, a relatively rare person who takes 
any drastic overt action on his longing for escape, or 
who has any compelling faith in his beliefs about the 
advantages of other places and positions. We are not 
given to understand that the psalmist actually left 
Jerusalem and went into the wilderness. The proba- 
bilities are that he didn’t, that he relieved himself by 
ripping off an ode on the subject when circumstances 
got too uncongenial, and otherwise went unhappily 
about his normal business. This is likely, because 
itis what most of us do. The desire for flight is usually 
weaker than the horror of becoming a rolling stone. 
We stay where we are so long as a passable amount of 
success can be achieved. We sigh for the wings of a 
dove, but instead of literally hieing away, we day- 
dream, get drunk, attend the movies, take cocaine, 
read detective stories, commit adultery, indulge in 
week-ends, or just “sigh for what is not.” 


Ill 


One subtle form of flight being overworked these 
days is rhapsodizing about the excellent olden times. 
In a recent biography of one of the sterling men of our 
past I read a poetic chapter called “Life on the Farm 
in 1822.” According to the author, there was a rain- 
bow around every haystack. ‘The old New England 
home,”’ he writes, ‘was not a place where parents and 
children idly sought to relieve the boredom of their 
leisure hours. . . . It was a place of manifold inter- 
related activities, where each worked for all... . 
where daily sacrifices of time and comfort and cher- 
ished desires were offered freely to one another, and 
where, under the stimulus of love as well as necessity, 
the full strength and ability of each individual was 
called upon to serve and help the common cause. 
And thus from this interrelated mechanism of family 
life there was turned out a product which combined 
the strength of iron with a beauty and delicacy of 
finish that can only be produced where stern soil is 
shaped by loving sacrifice. . . . Today we seek to 
produce character without the old manufacturing 
plant. Such homes seem to have sunk out of sight in 
the mists of the past along with the hand-hewn panel- 
ing and gambrel roofs and huge stone fireplaces.’’ 
Now inoperative is “that wonderful process by which 
men strong and true and great of soul, and women un- 
selfish, loyal and brave, were shaped and sent forth 
into the world.” 

There may be something true in this elegy; but 
in another chapter the author quotes this sentence 
from a letter by a professor in Williams College in 
1882: “The boys here have thrown fireballs for several 
years contrary to law, and having thrown them into 
the college last year and set it on fire, we determined 
to stop them this, and did it, but we were obliged to be 


up until nearly two and to be constantly in motion.” — 


Reading this and many other common pranks of 
shocking vandalism perpetrated by college students 
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in those halycon days—pranks which are taken a great 
deal more seriously and happen far less frequently 
now—one wonders if there wasn’t after all a cog loose 
somewhere in the “‘old character plant”’ with its ‘‘mani- 
fold interrelated activities.” 

This author is not so much writing history as he 
is romancing about the past, and in this pleasant il- 
lusion he and his readers enjoy a retreat from the 
harrowing scene which surrounds them. If my in- 
telligence does not utterly let me down, the boys on 
the old New England farm felt differently about their 
situation. They appreciated the moral quality of 
neither the stern soil nor the sacrifices. They were 
conscious of hardship, and were not without their 
longings for a different lot. Wherever possible they 
seem to have left the farm to go into business or the 
professions, or to try their luck in the new West. The 
rural areas of the East have had declining populations 
for a surprising number of decades. And for half as 
many decades there has been a rush of delinquent 
ploughboys from all sections to the bright lights and 
entrancing towers of the city, where they supposed 
a more abundant life was to be found. I presume this 
movement gave rise to the old saw-dust trail hymn, 
“Where is my wandering boy tonight?” 

Since the majority of the population has become 
urban-dwelling, we find that the popular lure has 
shifted from megalopolis back to the open acres. Set- 
tled in the city, it has become an oppressive place. 
The farm, one reasons as he is being pumped in a sub- 
way tube from downtown to uptown, is the place to 
live. Out under the clean sky with one’s feet on the 
vital earth. Independence. Health. Self-expression. 
Work, but no nervous rush. Not wealth, but security. 
As Stuart Chase, who earns his bread by figuring 
profits and losses in a skyscraper, once asserted, if the 
farmer—lucky fellow!—finds that his books don’t 
balance (assuming that he has been bitten with the 
business bug to the extent of keeping books), he can 
throw his books out the window and go out and pick 
a mess of peas! 

IV 

Obviously, it would be vain to think of suppressing, 
rooting out or even scorning too much this nomad 
spirit in us all. Here it is, for better or worse. It must 
be legitimate. It must have its uses. At any rate, 
it is to be reckoned with. Every man must have a 
wilderness into which he can flee. Opiates are essen- 
tial. All one can ask is that we be sensible about them. 
Far be it from me to recommend putting up a factory 
or an office building on the playground of a man’s 
fancy! But we can overdo this escaping business, and 
in these baffling and boring times I am convinced that 
we are carrying it to unfortunate extremes. Escape is 
not a creative impulse; it is a defense. When over- 
indulged in by either a man or a nation it is both a sign 
and a cause of decadence. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s Miniver Cheevy is an accurate characterization 
of the escape motif in excelsis; and there are Miniver 
Cheevy ages as well as Miniver Cheevy individuals. 
We seem to be living in one. 

The person who romanticizes too much about 
some other situation at the expense of his own is 
usually feasting on a sweet but poisonous myth. Oc- 
casionally, the belief is true that another situation 


would be better suited to our needs and capacities. 
Sometimes we can really find more abundance in 
another environment and another manner of life. 
But as a rule we over-rate the land beyond where the 
horizon touches the sky; the other fellow’s apple is 
seldom as much sweeter than our own as we imagine. 
We have a way of failing to be realistic about the 
wilderness when we wish we had the wings of a dove, 
and of failing to be realistic about the fix we are pres- 
ently in. Those who think that life on some remote, 
simple, primitive island would be more satisfying than 
the clang and fury of modern civilization do not, on 
the one hand, realize how much a part of modern 
civilization they are, nor how handy it is to have a 
dentist and an oculist around the corner. On the 
other hand, they do not properly diagnose their pre- 
dicament. The cause of their unhappiness is partly 
in themselves, and partly due to the fact that they 
have not been able to relate their lives to anything 
tremendously meaningful. Both these problems 
would go with them like a shadow to whatever place 
they visited. ‘ 

The trouble with this sort of longing, however, is 
not so much that it feeds on untruth as that it pre- 
vents us from using the opportunities which stand in 
our dooryards. The city-dweller who dreams of the 
infinite blessings of country life is not apt to make use 
of the museums, libraries and enriching interests which 
his city affords him; while the rustic who romances 
wistfully about the Mazda canyons is unlikely to tap 
the resources of his environment. The other day I 
asked a lady of twenty years, who was looking at the 
foreign scenic grandeurs of the National Geographic 
Magazine, what was the most beautiful country she 
had ever seen. ‘I never have seen any,” was the reply. 
This from a person who frequently goes motoring, 
and who lives within forty miles of the Catskills, 
Hudson Highlands and Ramapo Mountains! This 
girl is aromanticist. She probably thinks the Cana- 
dian Rockies and Italian sky are wonderful. 

For the last ten years we have been hearing a 
great deal about the new leisure and of the rare oppor- 
tunity it gives us for enriching our lives—some of it, I 
confess, in an unattractively earnest or raspingly 
shrill voice. But the way in which this leisure is being 
spent is far from reassuring. We seem to beso bored 
and frustrated by what we have to do that in the time 
we can spend as we choose we choose distractions, 
thrills, time-killer things which lead on to nothing be- 
yond themselves, producing only forgetfulness. We 
prefer that Hollywood should furnish us with dreams 
for our waking hours, and that the books we read 
should not make the world we know more intelligible. 
All this is very melancholy. 

It is more: than sad; it is ironic. The curious 
situation with regard to house furniture may be said 
to symbolize our age; had it not been for the atavistic 
interest in ‘‘antiques,’”’ we would now have a type of 
furniture more efficient, more comfortable, cheaper 
than any furniture we have ever had, and just as 
beautiful. Just at the time in history when we have 
at our disposal the means for creating a world of un- 
precedented peace and plenty, we seize every oppor- 
tunity to escape from that world, to ignore its possi- 
bilities, to steep our senses in a drowsy numbness. 
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Comment from Canton 


X. Beware of Your Enthusiasms 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HEN I was in Washington last fall, 1 went 
around to see the new Supreme Court 
building. It is truly an awe-inspiring 
sight, a worthy temple of a great nation’s 

highest court. I saw it silhouetted against a steely 

blue sky, and in full sunlight. It is impossible to look 
at this building for long under such conditions, for it 
is constructed of sheer white marble. One wonders if 
the architects were thinking of the effect of the counte- 
nance of Moses on the Jewish people just after he came 
down from Sinai with the tablets of the law. You will 
remember that Moses’ face was said to shine with such 
radiance that no man could look upon it. And so 

Moses put a veil over his face when the people came to 

interview him. In due course of time, I suppose, the 

smoke of the city and the elements will cast a veil 
over the face of our Temple of Justice. Before that 
happens, I hope you will see it in all its pristine glory. 

The effect is astounding. 

Then, while you are in that section of the city, go 
around the corner and visit the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. I went around to revisit it, as one goes to 
visit an old friend when he is tired. There I was able 
to rest eyes tired from looking on so much majesty. 
For on the softer facade of the Folger Library in skillful 
bas relief there are imaged forth our old friends Portia 
and Shylock, Hamlet and Lear, the jolly Falstaff and 
the philosophic Prospero. The whole building is a 
thing of exquisite beauty. If not the most beautiful, it 
is certainly one of the most beautiful buildings in 
Washington. Inside is one of the best Shakespeare 
libraries in the world, an accurate reproduction of an 
Elizabethan theater, and a host of most interesting 
pictures, statues, costumes, letters, and manuscripts 
pertaining to Shakespeare and his times. 

If you haven’t already done so, I hope you will 
visit this library sometime, and I have a special reason 
for my hope. I do not ask you to take your valuable 
time in Washington to go there as a student of English 
literature, although you might conceivably do so. I do 
not suggest that you go there as a student or lover of 
fine architecture, although you might very well do so. 
No, I am keen to have you see the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and inspect its contents because it stands there 
in Washington a visible, enduring and solemn warning 
to all men and women. If the building could speak its 
warning it would run something like this: “Beware of 
your enthusiasms. If you don’t check them they will 
get you.” 

This is so because behind that building and its 
invaluable contents is a story. Some would call it a 
romantic story, but I tell you it is also a solemn warn- 
ing. There are two cues to this story which you may 
look for when you go into the building. One is the 
ascription to Shakespeare over the great fireplace in 
the reading room. It is taken from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s address on the Shakespeare Tercentenary, 
and runs in part like this: ‘“England’s genius filled all 
measure of heart and soul, of strength and pleasure, 
and gave the world its emperor, and life was larger than 


before.’ That’s not all of it, but it is all I remember. 
I wish now I had copied it. The other cue to this 
story is an old and worn cheap little set of Rutledge’s 
Handy Shakespeare in thirteen volumes. Strangely 
enough, these books are enshrined in a glass case in the 
very center of a hall of apparently far more precious 
antiquities. 

Well, here’s the story. Once upona time a college 
boy went voluntarily and of his own free will and ac- 
cord to hear a visiting lecturer. There he became in- 
fected with the germ of an enthusiasm that drove him 
hard all of his life. The Folger Library is a mere detail 
of that story. Henry C. Folger, a senior at Amherst 
College, on March 19, 1879, went to hear Ralph Waldo 
Emerson lecture on ‘Superlative Mental Tempera- 
ments.” So profoundly did the beautiful English and 
the flaming intellect of the speaker inspire him that he 
went out straightway and read everything that he 
could get his hands on written by Fmerson. In the 
course of this reading he read the essay on the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary. It was all up with him then. It 
was too late to turn back. The germ of enthusiasm 
for fine English had infected him hopelessly. He was 
as “‘broke’’ as any of our depression college students, 
but he went out rashly and bought that set of Rut- 
ledge’s Handy Shakespeare which is now enshrined in 
the library made available to his countrymen. This 
library contains over twenty thousand volumes and 
many rare and precious manuscripts. ‘‘Who’s Who” 
calls Henry C. Folger a capitalist, and lists his indus- 
trial positions, and at the very bottom of the para- 
graph mentions the fact that, he had a large Shake- 
speare library. But don’t you believe ‘‘Who’s Who.” 
Here was a man ridden, hounded, driven, by an en- 
thusiasm all of his life. Take warning! 

Believe it or not, enthusiasms are dangerous. 
Folger is no isolated incident, or lone case. In 1876 
a young Cornell student was walking through one of 
the unfinished and unfloored buildings of the Centen- 
nial Exposition. “The toe of his boot struck a bit of 
stone projecting from the earthen floor. No one 
knows how many boots had hit this obstruction, but 
Cushing dug around it and exhumed the old object, 
which proved to be a very remarkable Indian pestle. 
That incident marked the beginning of a drive, or an 
urge, that took Frank Cushing thousands of miles and 
set him down among strange peoples of this new world. 
Frank Cushing became the adopted brother of; the 
red men in the Southwest. In time he made available 
to his countrymen knowledge of the arts and the folk- 
lore of those ancient peoples. He lived but a short life, 
but men accounted him one of our most brilliant eth- 
nologists. (With such queer names do we disguise our 
enthusiasms!) He, too, was a man enslaved by an 
enthusiasm. Beware of your enthusiasms! 

If you want a case of our own day, consider Rock- 
well Kent. (I hope you read his books and look at his — 
pictures.) Kent, too, is a man suffering from an en- 
thusiasm. His enthusiasm is a veritable devotion to 
light. With an engraver’s tool, a block of maple wood, 
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a blotch of printer’s ink and a scrap of paper he can 
make you see something of the glory of the Arctic 
sunrise. With brush and paint and canvas he has 
brought to us the weird beauty of a strange world. 
This apostle of light also sees with his mind and his 
heart as well as his eyes, and so has given us books 
that portray the humanity of the dwellers in the far 
North. Ah, but this enthusiasm forced Rockwell 
Kent to spend long winters in Alaska and in Greenland. 

So take warning and beware your enthusiasms. 


If an enthusiasm gets you in its grip, you may never 


learn to play a decent game of contract bridge. If an 


enthusiasm infects you, your social life may become a 
hit-or-miss touch-and-go affair. If you are seized by 
a worth-while enthusiasm and taken out of yourself, 
as were these three men, you may even be branded as 
a “queer bird.’”’ And, like these men, you will be 
driven relentlessly by your enthusiasm. But if you 
insist on courting your enthusiasm and if you can 
stand the punishment it brings, you will learn the 
meaning of that so much misunderstood phrase, ‘‘the 
abundant life,’’ for it will be your life. And after you 
have lived men perchance will say that because you 
hved “life was larger than before.”’ 


Reflections of a Septuagenarian 
Oluf Tandberg 


notices in the daily press are constantly re- 
minding us that not all men are destined 

a to reach the Psalmist’s three score years and 
ten. Septuagenarians are privileged mortals, denoting 
either unusually good luck or exceptional vitality. 
Perhaps both. To the man of seventy or more there 
is cause for self-congratulation in the thought that 
through some miraculous intervention he has escaped 
the murderous onslaughts of a thousand mile-a-minute 
automobiles, as well as the dire consequences of over- 
eating. 

If any one thinks this is a joke, let him con- 
sider the startling decrease in the death rate during 
the darkest years of the depression, when scarcity of 
food was well-nigh universal. If we are looking for 
silver linings, here is one. 

Having so far escaped all these and sundry other 
enemies of life, the writer finds himself passing the 
seventieth mile-stone on life’s journey. There is a 
temptation to look backward and live the years over 
again; but this is not a book of reminiscences, and the 
temptation must be resisted. Besides, the condition of 
the world just now is so absorbingly interesting that 
nobody would care for reminiscences. And only the 
expert on world affairs is given close attention. I am 
therefore in the predicament in which Robert Burns 
found himself when he wrote: 


But how the subject-theme may gang 
Let time and chance determine; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 


I 

A year ago last spring we read in The Christian 
Leader a brilliant oration by Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 
It contained a review of the changes which had taken 
place during his thirty years in the ministry. Four 
men had ruptured the cosmos—Einstein, Freud, 
Lenin and Gandhi—as a result of which his Harvard- 
constructed universe came tumbling down about his 
ears, and left him an intellectually homeless man. 
Many will doubtless sympathize with the brilliant 
orator, and look wistfully back upon the closing years 
of the last century when song-writers were flourishing 
and everything was “in tune with the infinite.” To- 
day we are living in a universe which is “endless 
though not boundless,” whatever that may be—a 


universe in which space is curved, and motion is a 
riddle which only the gods can solve. 

But such cosmic revelations, imposing though 
they may seem, are hardly worth a moment’s notice 
when compared with the storm-clouds which threaten 
our little planet. The results of five hundred years of 
effort to build an occidental civilization hang in the 
balance. We may concede that much in this civiliza- 
tion is mere veneer, a make-believe which deserves 
annihilation; but, when all is said, it represents the 
most gigantic effort ever made to improve the human 
race, and create a worth-while dwelling place for the 
children of men. The loss of it all would constitute 
an unexampled tragedy. 

Two factors are mainly responsible for the present 
situation, to wit, the unprecedented increase of the 
population, and the growth of nationalism. The second 
is largely an outgrowth of the first. The world’s popu- 
lation, according to current statistics, has nearly 
doubled during the past hundred years—a circum- 
stance without a parallel in history. Such an influx 
of new human material might seem sufficient to dis- 
locate the life of any civilization, however well es- 
tablished. 

The spirit of nationalism, as we may now study it 
in Germany and Italy, is not easy to interpret. It 
seems to be made up of a combination of attitudes. 
Vanity and pride are among the ingredients. Doubt- 
less the desire for national well-being enters into the 
combination. But excessive nationalism, like exces- 
sive individual egotism, means in the end but one 
thing—the loss of the sympathy and respect of the 
world. 

In the long and arduous discussion to fix the re- 
sponsibility for the breakdown of civilization twenty 
years ago, and the subsequent establishment of Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Hitlerism, one supremely im- 
portant character in recent European history has re- 
ceived but slight attention. Yet he probably comes 
nearer being responsible than any other one man, 
dead or living. I refer to Otto Eduard Leopold von 
Bismarck, creator of the German Empire. His 
shadow is thrown across this age, and will extend into 
the future—how far no man can say. It was he who 
“Prussianized”’ the German people and led the reac- 
tion against the liberalizing movement which swept 
the German states during the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Bismarck, as Georg Brandes once said, “first 
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unified the German nations and then transformed them 
into a huge fortress with guns pointing in all direc- 
tions.” Without the unification of Germany, would 
the World War have been fought? I doubt it. Can 
the Hamlet-tragedy be enacted with Hamlet left 
out? German unification has been called an historical 
necessity; but, if it is such, it must be counted the 
worst necessity in recent European history. Bismarck 
not only dominated European diplomacy in his day, 
but he created a situation which may end in the un- 
doing of his life’s work. 


I] 


In our own country, two ideals are struggling for 
supremacy—Liberty and Equality. These two were 
once supposed to be twin sisters, working for and with 
each other; but, as it turns out, they are clearly ene- 
mies. Where one prevails, the other must succumb. 
Of course, neither one can ever be entirely vanquished, 
otherwise the world would be either a prison or a Bed- 
lam. Even in Russia, where equality is supposed to 
be regnant, a certain measure of liberty must be re- 
served for the people if life is to remain endurable. 

Here in America, minds of varying degrees of 
seriousness are grappling with this problem, the rela- 
tion between liberty and equality. We started out, 
like most pioneer communities, with liberty and 
equality on a nearly equal footing; but, as one might 
have expected, the balance was soon lost so far as the 
social and economic life of the people was concerned. 
On the surface, at any rate, the present politico-eco- 
nomic struggle is an effort to re-establish the balance. 
In this struggle, I think, it is increasingly felt that 
equality has a greater value than liberty and that, if 
we cannot have both, liberty should be sacrificed. 
Slavery for all, it has been asserted, is preferable to 
extremes of wealth and poverty. It is hard for a poor 
but free-born American to admit that he is not as de- 
serving of the good things of this world as his wealthy 
neighbor, and hence the “‘share-the-wealth” delusion. 
The far-off future may prove that it is something more 
than a delusion; but; in the meantime, other ine- 
qualities will have to be done away with. 

As for Sovietism, which started out as a champion 
of equality, it is evidently anything but share the 
wealth. It is share the poverty. Sovietism is perhaps 
the acme of demagoguery. I can see no immediate 
salvation for Russia. The American youth, however, 
might profitably be taught that the root of all social 
and economic inequality lies far beneath the reach of 
man-made law, and that only in the depth of our 
spiritual being can the outward differences be finally 
canceled. A young student of sociology said to me 
many years ago, “Social and economic equality can 
be established only through what the church is sup- 
posed to teach and preach.” At that time I thought 
him too conservative. Now, at the age of seventy, I 
am greatly inclined to think that he was right. 


Ill 
“What the church is supposed to teach and 
preach.” 
In the face of the dwindling number of churches, 
and the multiplication of agencies which draw people 
away from them, we have tried to keep up our courage 


by proclaiming that “man is incurably religious,” 
and that the religious view of the world is fundamen- 
tal. Surface indications may not be reassuring, but 
the proclamation will be found to be true if we ever 
really succeed in discovering ourselves. We have dis- 
covered nearly everything else. 

In my youth, preachers used to talk about ‘‘the 
slumbering angel nature’ in the human soul. That 
may be obsolete. We call it our “higher” nature—if 
we talk about it at all. But it matters little what we 
call it. If there is in us a higher nature that needs 
awakening from its slumber (and I am convinced 
there is) what greater service can the pulpit render 
than just that—the rousing into consciousness of our 
higher selves? If the pulpit can do that, though it 
may fail in everything else, its services will be beyond 
measure. If it can not do that, though successful in 
everything else, it will fail in its central function. 
To those, however, whose higher life has become a 
reality, something is almost sure to happen: they will 
be conscious of themselves as transcendental beings, 
citizens of a kingdom which is not all of this world. 
The higher we ascend, the more clearly we realize the 
truth of this statement. 

At this point, I am aware, we encounter the spirit 
of modern naturalism in all its intensity. Transcen- 
dentalism is superstition! In a measure the same 
spirit has penetrated the church, and to that extent 
it has lost its strength. If we are not conscious of a 
kingdom of life superior to the natural order, a king- 
dom in which thé human soul is rooted, and from 
which it may draw its strength and support, we shall 
not long remain interested either in the moral life or 
the destiny of the race. It is time for somebody to 
impress upon the consciousness of the church that in 
the whole material universe there is not a particle of 
moral force. 

Of course, this means a decided dualism, and it is 
this dualism which is so objectionable to modern 
minds. The craze for cosmic unity is as keen and as 
fatal as ever. It tends to undermine our faith in an 
independent spiritual order, and offers us a doctrine 
of “race immortality” as a substitute for that Life 
Eternal which may be ours even here and now. We 
think we are free, do we not; we think that our wills 
are ours, though we know not how. But if naturalism 
as a cosmic philosophy is the final word in creation, 
no man was ever possessed of free will or ever will be. 


From the remotest star to the tiniest particle of dust | 


floating in a noonday sunbeam, nature is under the 


sway of a law system so uncompromising that only | 
explicit obedience to its ordinances can save the race | 
from annihilation. If the human soul, like the body, | 


is part and parcel of this nature-system—which 


naturalism must of necessity maintain—what can we | 
be but automatons and puppets and jumping-jacks, | 


the undignified creatures of a relentless fatalism? 


Every effort to think, and every impulse of the heart, 


are as much a manifestation of the same uncontrollable 
law as the hurricanes that sweep the coast of Florida. 
We may still be the “building beavers” that Carlyle 
speaks of ; but the conscious, self-directing, and self- 
propelling urge toward the heights of the spirit, which 


is unquestionably the privilege and experience of the. 


human soul, is no part of the beaver’s life. 
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It is comparatively easy to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that we have been thinking and worrying rather 
too much about “this world” and its affairs (an atti- 
tude against which Jesus warned us), and that the 
sneer at “other-worldliness” is the mistake of earth- 
bound souls. This life as a preparation for another, 
is not a very popular idea just now. I have heard it 
ridiculed over the radio. Yet where it is clear and 
vital there is no competition for useless wealth, and 
less lust for the things that must be left behind when 
time for us shall be no more. Henry George, in his 
monumental work, has a sentence which is almost 
startling. He had surveyed the socio-economic field 
as but few men have surveyed it, and he had analyzed 
the social arrangements which make for wealth and 
for poverty. Then he seems to pause for a moment 
and, with his face turned away from the whole eco- 
nomic struggle, quietly remarks, “Still the thought is 
mounting.” He had caught a glimpse of the life eter- 
nal, and he is about the only economist that ever did. 
Throughout the few remaining pages of his mighty 
work we can read between the lines his conviction that 
this world of time and sense is but a beginning, a 
promise whose fulfillment is reserved for a higher 
stage of human existence. Should some one say that 
this is a wrong guess, let him look Mr. George’s prob- 
lem squarely in the face. Let him spend a few years 
in intense labor in the wilderness of theoretical so- 
ciology, and if at the expiration of that time he has 
discovered all its self-contradictions and confusions, he 
may conclude that through the labors of the spirit of 
religion, not through the action of “economic law,”’ 
shall our social problems finally be solved. Jesus, 
here as elsewhere, leads the way—‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so un- 
to them.” 

IV 

The Voluspa Saga, which constitutes the first 
book of the Poetic Edda, contains a poem of remark- 
able strength and beauty. Creation is here symbolized 
by an enormous ash tree, the home of gods and man, a 
tree weather-beaten and storm-shaken, but enduring 
through the ages as the stage upon which the spiritual 
drama of the universe is unfolded. “Yggdrasil’” they 
named it (Yggr-drasil, the bearer of God) because, ac- 
cording to one tradition, Odin himself was believed to 
have hung upon that tree during nine agonizing days. 
It was perhaps a kind of voluntary crucifixion. 

The idea is colossal. Yggdrasil is a tree of life, 
a Lebensanschauung as well as a Weitanschauung, the 
sacred unfolding of the world’s history. Despite 
all the new additions to human knowledge, it is the 
same Ygegdrasil—the “Bearer of God,” more em- 
phatically true than the ancient Northmen ever 
dreamed of. What the old myth-maker never tried 
to conceal was the serpent coiled around its roots, the 
subtle poison, the falsehood, the cruelty, which, if per- 
sisted in, inevitably ends in a Ragnaroek—a day of 
reckoning. It is time, it seems, for the modern nations 
to take this warning to heart. A squirrel, we are told, 
was constantly running up and down the trunk of the 
tree, and his mission was to create “bad blood” be- 
tween the denizens at the top and those at the root. 
According to latest advices, the squirrel is still with 
us. 


Ragnaroek, however, is not the end. Rather, it 
is the revelation of a higher order of life, a transfigura- 
tion through which victorious goodness marches on 
to endless fruition. To that extent it is in harmony 
with our Christian traditions, and blends with the 
hopes of the church to which I have given all the best 
years of my life. Will it seem strange that such a 
powerful story, impressed upon the mind in the 
morning of life, should recur now that the evening 
shadows may soon be expected to fall, while a new 
Ragnaroek is brewing in the very heart of civilization? 


Vv 


A beam of light gleams from the past—the pioneer 
communities of the great Northwest. The waving 
wheat fields, the ‘‘cattle on a thousand hills,’”’ the In- 
dian camp-fire, and the endless train of covered wagons 
full of home-seekers, gold-seekers and other restless 
wanderers everlastingly moving toward the west— 
all seemed so new and promising, and prophetic of 
things to come. It seemed a veritable sunrise in his- 
tory. Life was quiet but full of energy; the covered 
wagons had carried us to the Promised Land. Many 
years later it suddenly became evident that, in a sense 
even more real, | had unconsciously joined the great 
caravan which is moving irresistibly in the direction of 
the setting sun. The Rocky Mountains had been 
scaled, and the Missouri Rivers had been crossed. 
Fellow travelers began to drop by the way, but the 
survivors pressed on, and — what a company they 
have been! Strong-souled, sweet-natured men and 
women who more than once have stood by each other 
in life’s crises, and have carried each other’s burdens. 
To meet such travelers and enjoy their friendship, is 
worth all the hardships of the journey. To all alike, 
however, the lights will sooner or later begin to fade, 
but the heat of the long day will diminish in propor- 
tion. 

“Und wie nun alle Kerzen 
Verloeschen durch die Nacht, 
Da schweigen auch die Schmerzen 
Die Sonn’ und Tag gebracht.”’ 


Life, however, is storming into the future, and 
devoted laborers are struggling to guide the caravan 
in its too often aimless rush. But the laborer is always 
the beneficiary of his labor. Therefore set the people 
to work in some part of the vineyard. 


* * * 


A SONNET FOR A KING 
Ruth A. Elliott 


How shall we honor Albert? Shall we sing 

His glorious deeds? 'Triumphal arches raise? 
Unveil before the multitude’s awed gaze 
Equestrian statues of the Knightly King? 

Or shall we countless flowers pluck and bring 

To deck his grave? Perhaps through endless days 
We shall the wide-eyed children’s minds amaze 
With tales that from his valiant life shall spring. 


All these are noble monuments and right, 

Yet far more noble is that greater one 

He merits. If truly we his deathless name 

Would honor, let us banish ruthless might 

Forever, ’till beneath God’s constant-circling sun 

No land need choose ’twixt out-poured blood and shame. 
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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Internationalism—of Finance—in Ethiopia 
mon)’ amazing, crazy-quilt pattern of financial 


Sf 


investment in the African war zone exists, 
but has received scant publicity—possibly 
because the facts are about as embarrassing 
to each one of the involved nations as to all the 
others. 

Working the platinum deposits of Ethiopia is a 
company whose make-up should be the occasion for 
laughter among the gods of war. The firm itself is 
French; its founder is an Italian; the board of directors 
is composed of French and Italian officials; and Haile 
Selassie is one of the largest stockholders! 

The Emperor of Ethiopia is said to have a consid- 
erable fortune which is invested partly in London, 
partly in Paris, and partly—in Italy! The Negus is, 
in fact, the principal stockholder in a large Italian 
cheese factory. 

The Suez Canal is owned up to 40 percent by the 
British Government. Italy’s war has increased the 
traffic to the point where earnings amount weekly to 
tens of millions of frances. 

The Djibouti-Addis Ababa railway is now owned 
jointly (1) by a French financial and munitions group; 
(2) by a group of Italian capitalists; (8) and by the 
Ethiopian ruler. The French dispatched 200 colonial 
troops to protect their national interests; the railroad 
company is obligated in time of war to move the troops 
and the military supplies of the Emperor. It looks 
superficially like a dangerous powder barrel, but no 
trouble is expected. Everything can be arranged 
among friends. 


Tolstoy—from the Grave—Rebukes Mussolini 


Like a voice from the dead, Leo Tolstoy, in a letter 
hitherto unpublished but recently released by the 
Tolstoy Museum in Moscow, pointedly rebukes Ital- 
ian Fascism for its attack against the people of 
Ethiopia. One of the most extraordinary parallels 
in history is revealed by the document, which was 
originally addressed to the Italian public after the 
crushing defeat of the Italian armed forces at Adowa 
on March 1, 1896, when General Baratieri’s army was 
almost annihilated by the troops of Emperor Menelik. 
The letter was a hasty draft, unfinished and never 
published, but now, after forty years, it again has a 
startling pertinence. 

“When will the people finally waken from the 
hypnosis to which irresponsible adventurers in power 
reduce them?” inquires Tolstoy. ‘Will it ever be 
possible for these people to draw the conclusions that 
are natural and clear to all who are not befogged by 
the superstition of patriotism? Cannot they under- 
stand for themselves that so long as they do not defi- 
nitely refuse to pay that portion of the taxes that goes 
to armaments and the maintenance of armies, that 
so long as they do not protest against all military 
service, just so long will wars be unavoidable, and 
that they will be rushing on, self-impelled, toward 
their own destruction? Armaments keep people in 
poverty, and poverty increases as armaments in- 
crease. As long as the people contribute to arma- 


ments, war cannot be done away with, and, whether 
they win or lose, the result will be the same: countless 
dead and mutilated and general. economic ruin. 

“Can we not look for something better in the 
future than that some future new Crispi, some new 
Baratieri, should again defraud the people of their 
poor pennies, darken the minds of youth and send them 
again to their destruction in Abyssinia or—even more 
terrible—into fratricidal conflict with Frenchmen, 
Germans, Englishmen, Russians?” 

Tolstoy discusses further in the letter the various 
deceptions used as pretexts for driving people into war: 
religious and patriotic pleas, along with others—end- 
ing with “the saddest of all deceptions, the self-de- 
ception that resorts to all sorts of remote measures 
against what admits to be unjust, meaningless and 
terrible, instead of the simplest and only means of 
combating the evil: the refusal to have anything to do 
with war.” 

The letter ends as follows: “The day will come 
when the people, weary of all the meaningless misery 
and bloodshed, will say to their leaders: ‘Go from us; 
put on the bloody uniforms yourselves and kill your 
own kind. Divide up the map as you see fit, but as for 
us who have maintained you with our sweat and toil, 
leave us in peace. It matters not to us whether we 
are considered a great or a small people; all that 
matters to us is that we should enjoy, undisturbed, 
the fruits of our toil, that we should peaceably ex- 
change them for the goods of other peoples, and that 
all peaceful-minded people should be permitted to 
develop their lives in mutual harmony and under- 
standing. This is all that we desire, and nothing 
more!’ ” 


Seamen Decry ‘‘Good’’ War 
Declaring that they would in no circumstances 
transport war materials or troops in the event of their 
being called upon to participate in warfare, the im- 
portant Federated Seamen’s Union of New Zealand 
carried an outspoken resolution unanimously at recent 


meetings in Wellington, Lyttleton and Dunedin. 


The resolution asserts: 

“Once again we are being asked in almost identical 
phrases, except that the word Fascism is substituted 
for German militarism, and Abyssinia for poor bleed- 
ing Belgium, and the League of Nations for sacredness 
of treaties and ‘scraps of paper,’ to give our lives and 
murder our fellow workers in order that one set of ex- 
ploiting imperialist powers may prevail over another 
set. 

“We of course sympathize with the exploited 
people of Abyssinia, and strongly resent both the 
military attack by the Fascist government of Italy 
and the contemplated selling or dividing up of their 
country among British, American or other capitalist 
interests. We sympathize with them just as we do 
with the Indian frontier tribes, who are being bombed 
by our British Royal Air Force, but we definitely as- 
sert that the way to free the Abyssinians or the Moh- 


mands or the Indian masses is not to participate | 


with the British or New Zealand governments in a 
peaceful cutting up of their territory or in its adminis- 
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tration under the League of Nations, or to take part in 
a national war against the Italian workers, ‘our gallant 
allies’ only a few years ago. Our duty is not to fight 
our foreign fellow-workers, but to call on all workers 
in all countries to resist their own exploiting and war- 
making governments with the object of obtaining 
political power for the working class, of instituting 
social ownership of the means of production and thus 
in the only possible manner putting an end to wars by 
removing their causes. 

“We therefore oppose any war-making activities 


of the present government, declaring that the present 
situation does not differ fundamentally from that of 
1914, and we refuse to be again deceived. We will in 
no circumstances transport war materials or troops 
or in any way assist any war government.”’ 


Nobel Peace Prize for Mussolini 
It has been voted, according to reports, by the 
Juridical Faculty of the University of Pecs, Hungary, 
that Benito Mussolini should be given the next Nobel 
Peace Prize! 


A Study of Unitarian Personal Religious Values 


H. Paul Douglass 


values, is based upon the first-hand testimony 
of living men and women as to aspects of 
personal religion which they actually hold, 
the changes which these values have undergone, and 
the relative stress given to the surviving values by 
those still holding them. 

Specifically, the data being reported upon concern 
336 representative Unitarians. 

For the purposes of the present exposition no 
hair-splitting definition of the term ‘“‘values’” is pro- 
posed. It should be sufficient to say that a religious 
value is something in which religious persons actually 
find value. Value, then, attaches to a variety of ex- 
periences, such as attitudes, ideas, interests, beliefs, 
practices, and appreciations, all of which representative 
Unitarians find more or less frequently possessed of 
greater or less meaning and power in their lives. Uni- 
tarian religious values, then, are simply aspects of 
religion which so many Unitarians find valuable that 
the values characterize the group. 

The process used by the Commission in the dis- 
covery of these personal religious values was the 
familiar one of circulating a questionnaire. By this 
means reactions in the same form with respect to an 
identical list of values were secured and recorded for a 
representative body of Unitarians. 


The particular items, twenty-seven in number, : 


which formed the basis for the questionnaire, appear in 
Table I. Each person filling out the questionnaire 
carried out four processes with respect to each item. 
_ First, he eliminated items which had never had any 
religious value in his life. Second, he crossed out items 
which he formerly held as values but now no longer 
held. Third, he indicated whether each remaining 
value had been an increasing, stationary or diminishing 
power in his life. Finally, he ranked the surviving 
values according to some ideal scale of his own as of 
greater or lesser importance, and ended by identifying 
the three supreme values. Pe 
Of the 336 Unitarians whose self-examination 1n 
values was thus recorded, 176 were residents of the 
eastern seaboard, while 160 lived in the middle and 
far western states. The larger number of returns in 
the eastern sample were secured from delegates at four 
conferences held at the Isles of Shoals during the sum- 
mer of 1935. These conferences drew widely upon dif- 
ferent types of Unitarians living in the New England 
and adjacent states. Other questionnaires In consid- 


erable number came from persons from different con- 
gregations who attended discussion groups in the New 
York and Boston metropolitan areas. Still others 
were received from scattered individuals residing else- 
where in the East. Since more than four-fifths of all 
American Unitarians live in the territory from which 
these returns were secured, they may be accepted as 
representing the numerical bulk of the movement. 

Data secured from middle-western and western 
sources represented congregations in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, Louisville, Kentucky, and Chicago, Illinois, to- 
gether with scattered questionnaires from Iowa and 
Portland, Oregon, and considerable numbers from 
conference and discussion groups held in the San 
Francisco Bay region and representing seven or eight 
different congregations in California. 

Were these numerically rather limited samples 
representative? At least the eastern and the western 
data tell substantially the same story. The two 
samples thus tend to validate each other. 

Are the results reliable? They all have the limi- 
tations confessedly incident in the method employed. 
This method is, however, checked and reinforced by 
a wide variety of other evidence presented in sub- 
sequent sections of this report. For example, by a 
large number of findings from discussion groups, as 
well as by extensive observations both of the moods 
of the Unitarian movement and of its overt behaviors. 
As would be equally true of any other resort to the 
statistical method, the final validation of their results 
is their agreement with what is already historically 
established and currently recognized. Novelty is to 
be looked for rather in certain details of the picture 
than in its more general outlines. Whether the results 
will be accepted as thus self-evidencing, it remains for 
the Unitarian constituency to judge. 

The most general result to be reported from the 
study of these data is that more than three-fourths of 
the 336 Unitarians responding agreed in affirming the 
value of seventeen, or only one less than two-thirds, 
of the twenty-seven items. More than three-fourths 
of eastern Unitarians held these seventeen values in 
common. More than three-fourths of western Uni- 
tarians held the same values in common with one 
another and with their eastern brethren. This seems 
to identify a very large core of general agreement 
within the Unitarian Fellowship. Would anyone have 
credited three-fourths of the Unitarian constituency 
with agreement upon one-half or even one-fourth of 
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TABLE I — PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES AFFIRMED AND DENIED BY THREE HUNDRED 


AND THIRTY-SIX UNITARIANS 


EASTERN UNITARIANS — PERCENT 


TOTAL PERCENT 
Denying Value 


Denying Value 
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WESTERN UNITARIANS — PERCENT 
Denying Value 


N N eS 
Affirming Never Tongan Affirming Never Longe Affirming Never Tones 
Rank Values Total Value Total Valued Valued Rank Value Total Valued Valued Rank Value Total Valued Valued 
; eel) 2 3 AN i. ©. 7 Bon 9 10 dat 12 18 ney aks: 
1. Free exercise of intelli- 
gence in religion....... 100 100 0 0 0 1 99 il 0 1 f - 100 0 0 0 
2. Sense of human brother-  ., 
MOOG een he ccene es stepestens 100 98 Dy 0 2, 2 98 2 0 oe 8 99 al as 33) 
3. Struggle to create a just 
SOCIAIT OFdEr pirate cre = sete 100 98 3 al 1 3 98 2 il! 1 98 2 1 ak 
4. Obedience to conscience. 100 97 3 0 3 5. 96 4 0 4 99 1 0 i 
Concern for betterment 
of social conditions.... 100 97 3 aL 2 8 95 5 2 3 4 98, 2 13) oO 
6. E'xercise of critical self- 
PHONE Goadedqnocnoe 100 95 5 9155 2.5 9 95 5 2, 3 7 94 6 33 o 
7. Conviction of infinite 
possibilities of human 
DEOSTCSSE wroeiersersictee ctr 100 95 5 3 2 4 97 3 2; ah 8 93 tf 4 3 
8. Rationality of the uni- 
verse and progressive 
discovery of truth...... 100 93 ri 2 5 UG 89 ial 2 9 6 96 +f i! 3 
9. Adherence to and sup- 
port of the Christian 
(GUNIIRO I Ge oae oa deter on 100 93 TF 3 4 6 96 za 2 2 ital 90 10 4 6 
10. Release or expansion of 
ther betters seltt ase. - 100 93 a 3 4 7 96 4 1 3 9 91 9 5 4 
11. Sense of beauty and re- 
ward of life of the spirit 100 91 9 4.5 4.5 10 93 mi 3 4 tS, 89 iat 6 rs) 
12. Identification of one’s 
own fortunes with for- 
tunes of fellowmen..... 100, SHE 9 6 3 Hl 92 8 5 3 12 89 dint ¢ 4 
13. Humility and reverence 
toward vaster forces of 
the universe: 2.5... 100 88 Ue 5 6 14 87 13 4 9 14 89 Tal 6 5 
14. Use of scientific method ~... 
in approaching religion. 100 88 iL i 5 16 84 16 8 8 10 91 9 7 2, 
Sy, JRSGT My Ces dooos son 100 87 13 2 11 12 90 10 2 8 if 84 16 2 14 
16. Appreciation of proph- - 
ets, saints and sages of 
non-Christian religions. 100 86 14 8 6 15 87 13 6 7 16 84 16 11 5 
17. Seach for integration of 
personality ; inner whole- 
hess and peace ........ 100 83 NG 12 5 7 79 21 15 6 15 87 13 10 38 
18. Conscious effort to fol- 
low Jesus ....... oot o6 100 Ge 28 UW 16 20 72 28 15 1133 19 Tal 29 10 19 
19. Personal guidance or il- 
lumination by power 
greater than oneself or 
MONTE, OCIAY ouocaaec 100 69 31 ils) 16 19 73 PY ills 14 Bil 64 36 17 19 
20. Communion with the Di- 
NMC oe teem ucw enter corte 100 69 31 ake) WY 18 78 22 1 9 28 59 41 25 16 
21. Effort to realize King- _ 
dom of God..... Na Merl icaes T0068 32 16 16 22 65 35 18 Mey 20 70 30 14 16 
22. Conviction of self-suffi- 
ciency of humanity to 
solve its problems...... 100 66 34 24 10 24 53 47 33 14 18 79 oni 16 5 
23. Immortality; interest in 
the future life. dS DeORe 100 64 36 13 23 21 71 29 18 16 24 56 44 13 Si 
24. Immediate effort for 
radical change in the : 
’ social order COO 100 60. 40 26 14 23 55 45 29 16 Ze 64 36 17 19 
25. Vurticipation in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s 
Supper Sop esos Oud tece oe re 100,. 40 60 33 Pah 25 48 52 28 24 25 ao 67 88 29 
26. Petitional prayer (ask- 
ing God for things one 
WANS) ss eesesee eee. 100, 30. 70. 838 8% . 26 2, % 37 85 "7c 3s eae ee eee 
27. Sense of forgiveness of 
sins in consequence of eS aig 
prayer of confession ... 100 °%26 ©§74 47 PDE Bi 28 72 48 24 Zi, 24 76 46 30 
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any considerable range of significant religious positions, 
to say nothing of agreeing, eastern and western Uni- 
tarians alike, upon substantially two-thirds of them? 


Values Affirmed or Denied 


What were the seventeen values thus generally 
agreed upon, and how much disagreement was there 
upon the remainder? 

What fiag would a representative body of Uni- 
tarians be more likely to fly at the very peak of its 
mast? The event showed that virtually all Unitarians 
unite in asserting the value of ‘Free exercise of in- 
telligence in religion.” The value occupying the 
middle of the ranking list is the ‘Use of scientific 
method in approaching religion.’’ But only twenty-six 
Unitarians in a hundred find religious value in “A 
sense of the forgiveness of sins in consequence of 
prayer of confession,” which footed the list. The posi- 
tion of these and other values in the ranking scale is 
shown in Table I for the 336 Unitarians as a group and 

or eastern and western Unitarians separately. 

Of the ten items valued by less than three-fourths 
of the persons answering, five, namely items eighteen 
to twenty-two, are valued by two-thirds or more, and 
two additional items, namely twenty-three and twenty- 
four, are valued by more than one-half. This leaves 
three items at the bottom of the scale, namely, those 
eonecerning the Lord’s Supper, petitional prayer, and 
confessional prayer, valued respectively by forty, 
thirty and twenty-six percent of those responding. 

All told there were about four affirmations of 
value to one denial on the entire list of items. The 
relative frequency with which each particular item 
was affirmed or denied may profitably be pondered a 
good while. 


Differences between East and West 


An examination of returns from eastern and 
western Unitarians reveals that five of the twenty- 
seven items maintain identical rank in the two sets of 
‘returns, while eleven more items are separated by not 
more than three places on the two ranking scales. 
Hight additional items disagree in ranking by not 
more than one-fifth of the scale. In brief, eastern and 
western items agree in locating approximately nine 
out of ten items in the same general position on the 
scale. 

The items showing greatest discrepancy between 
East and West are the following: “Adherence to and 
support of the Christian Church,” “Belief in God,” 
and “Communion with the Divine,” which rank five 
places lower with western than with eastern Unitari- 
ans. 

On the other hand, the values of the “Self- 
sufficiency of humanity to solve its own problems,” 
and of the “Use of the scientific method in approaching 
religion,” rank six places higher with western. Uni- 
tarians than with eastern, while ‘The rationality of 
the Universe and progressive discovery of truth,” 
ranks seven places higher. 

The same general results appear when percentage 
differences between the eastern and western returns 
are substituted for differences in ranking order. The 
outstanding difference is that western Unitarians 
somewhat less frequently affirm the traditional 
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Christian and theistic values than eastern Unitarians 
do, while they more frequently affirm rationalistic and 
humanistic ones. 


Classification of Values 


To characterize certain values as “traditional 
Christian” or ‘‘theistic,’”” and others as “rationalistie’”’ 
or “humanistic” obviously implies some principle of 
classification, and the entire data as expressed in terms 
of individual items will remain relatively confused 
and fragmentary until some such principle is arrived 
at. 

Now the making of the questionnaire did not 
actually follow any predetermined scheme of classi- 
fication. The twenty-seven items listed were derived 
from a study of a wide range of Unitarian religious 
expressions, and were selected from a much longer 
compilation of values. Doubtless some principle of 
classification was implicit in the selection of the items; 
but, so far as conscious purpose went, it was merely 
intended that they should comprehend all the typical 
ways and directions in which Unitarians express 
themselves religiously. 

How many and what ways of thus expressing 
themselves are there? Probably no two persons will 
agree in their answers, whether as to number or clas- 
sification. Taking the seventeen items agreed upon by 
over three-fourths of the replies, it appears to the 
writers that, with no further label, four may be called 
inward-looking or “introvert”; that is to say, values 
that imply the inner life of the human spirit as the 
principal sphere of religion. These contrast with three 
others which, similarly without further label, may be 
called outward-reaching or “extrovert,” and which 
locate religion in some form of action with respect to 
external conditions, particularly with respect to the 
social aspects of living. 

Three additional values are “rationalistic’”’ in 
the sense that they rely on the importance or success 
of reason in the search for truth and reality. 

Two of the seventeen religious values are ‘‘emo- 
tional-mystical.”’ They take a different road than 
that of reason in the approach to reality, and depend 
upon such insights and appreciations as are furnished 
by poetry and imagination to find valid ways of dis- 
covering the secret of man’s participation in the mys- 
terious universe. ; 

Of the seventeen values affirmed by more than 
three-fourths of the Unitarians replying, one, namely, 
“Belief in God,” is a formal affirmation of the “theis- 
tic” position. 

Two values may well be called “humanistic.” 
One is traditionally Christian, while one broadens the 
scope of religious interest so as to include the non- 
Christian religions. 

According to this classification, then, it is proposed 
to term values relating to the inner life, conscience, the 
better self, critical self-appraisal and the like, “intro- 
vert”? values. Values looking toward the public and 
social applications of religion, such as human brother- 
hood and concern about social conditions, will be 
called ‘‘extrovert”’ values. Such values as the ‘Free 
exercise of intelligence in religion,” the “Rationality 
of the Universe” and so forth, will be called “‘rational- 
istic.” Such values as a “Sense of the beauty and 
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reward of the life of the spirit,” or “Reverence and 
humility before the vaster powers of the Universe,” 
will be called “emotional-mystical.” Belief in God, 
interest in personal immortality and petitional, or con- 
fessional, prayer, are traditional “‘theistic,”’ or Godward, 
values in the popular interpretation of that concept. 
The two former of these only will be classified as strictly 
theistic; the two latter as “evangelical.’”’ Belief in the 
“Infinite possibilities of human progress,’ and the 
“Struggle for a just social order’ are “humanistic” 
values: they base religion upon confidence in, and the 
exercise of, human capacity. “Adherence to and sup- 
port of the Christian Church” is an historical “Chris- 
tian’’ value. 


The following tabulatory scheme recapitulates - 


the classificatory terms which the writers attach to 
each of the twenty-seven items. 


Classification of Values in Personal Religion 


Extrovert 
Sense of human brotherhood. 
Concern for betterment of social conditions. 
Identification of one’s own fortunes with fortunes of fellow- 
men. 
Immediate effort for radical change in the social order. 


Introvert 
Obedience to conscience. 
Release or expansion of the better self. 
Search for integration of personality; inner wholeness and 
peace. 
Exercise of critical self-appraisal. 


Rationalistic 
Free exercise of intelligence in religion. 
Rationality of the universe and progressive discovery of 
truth. : 
Use of scientific method in approaching religion. 


Mystical 
Sense of beauty and reward of life of the spirit. 
Humility and reverence toward vaster forces of the uni- 
verse. 
Communion with the Divine. 
Personal guidance or illumination by power greater than 
one’s self or human society. 


Humanistic 
Conviction of infinite possibilities of human progress. 
Struggle to create a just social order. 
Conviction of self-sufficiency of humanity to solve its 
problems. 


Theistic 
Belief in God. 
Immortality; interest in the future life. 


Evangelical 
Sense of forgiveness of sins in consequence of prayer of 
confession. 
Petitional prayer (asking God for things one wants). 


Traditional Christian 
Adherence to and support of the Christian Church. 
Conscious effort to follow Jesus. 
Effort to realize the kingdom of God. 
Participation in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


Non-Christian 
Appreciation of prophets, saints and sages of non-Christian 
religions. 


Obviously, no authority can attach to these la- 


bels. Some of the items might have been classified in 


more than oneway. For example, the values classified 
as humanistic are extrovert values and: might have 
been included in that classification. They differ 
mainly in being more definite statements of the hu- 
manistic position as actually developed in that they 
identify the goals of human endeavor in deliberately 
mundane terms. 

Again, part of the rationalistic and mystical values 
might have been classified as introvert. They were 
not so classified simply because, in contrast with 
values labeled ‘‘introvert,’”’ they express definite 
developments of the historic rationalistic or mystical 
positions. 

The reader may wish to experiment with other 
forms of classification. All that is asked of him at 
the moment, and all that is necessary for the purpose 
of this report, is that the present classification be ac- 
cepted as a means of exposition and as an aid to the 
consideration of the facts under review. 


Major Characteristics of Unitarianism in the 
Field of Values 
Adopting the classifications provisionally, one 
quickly draws from the data certain very general 
conclusions as to the major characteristics of Unitarian 
values. 


Comprehensiveness 

First of all, Unitarianism is exceedingly com- 
prehensive. It takes all of the proposed labels or an 
equal number of better ones to describe the body of 
values which the great body of Unitarians hold in 
common. They are both inward-turning and outward- 
reaching; they are rationalistic and mystical; they 
are theistic and humanistic; historical and universal; 
Christian and non-Christian. In every case there are 
two great commandments complementing one another, 
not merely one. Moreover, all these classes of values 
are so frequently held that each must be recognized as 
characteristic of the Unitarian movement. 

Now what other major ways of taking religion are 
there? 
the mature life of humanity has brought forth? The 
writers are not aware of any. Unitarianism, as ac- 
tually lived, includes all the primary historic appre- 
hensions of religion as mankind has known it. Its 
streams of religious interest flow in all directions, and 
in all of them they have channeled deep. 


Distinctive Emphases 

Second, however, Unitarianism does register dis- 
tinctive emphases. It stresses some elements of re- 
ligion more than it does others. Grouping the items 
of the questionnaire under the classifications proposed 
above, one finds the rationalistic and introvert values as 
a whole affirmed by over nine-tenths of the Unitarians 
replying to the questionnaire; the extrovert and hu- 
manistic values affirmed by over eight-tenths; and the 
mystical and strictly theistic values affirmed by over 
three-fourths; while the traditional Christian values of 
the Church, discipleship of Jesus, the kingdom of God, 
and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper are affirmed 
by sixty-eight percent. Only the two values labeled 


“evangelical’’ are denied more frequently than they. 


a affirmed. These differences are shown in Table 


Are there any additional versions of it that 
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TABLE II—PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES AFFIRMED 
AND DENIED BY THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SIX UNITARIANS BY CLASSES OF VALUES 

Percent 


Affirming Value Denying Value 
Never No Longer 


Classes Total Total Valued Valued 
Rationalistie ......... 100 93 th 3 4 
loa ON oo ee eee 100 92 8 5 3 
IDSA HONICIRY Sig eee eae eee 100 87 13 9 4 
Non-Christian ........ 100 86 14 8 6 
Humanistic’. .2...... 100 86 14 10 4 
VN StiCe eens ee 100 79 Pail 11 10 
sUHEIStIC RET Set. ete 100 5 25 10 15 
Traditional Christian .. 100 68 32 16 16 
Evangelicals 54 450.4. 100 28 he 40 OZ 


Summarizing the data, one sees that Unitarians 
justify their reputation as “rationalistic’”’ and “hu- 
manistic.” This one would rather have anticipated. 
Stress on the inward-looking and the outward-reaching 
values is not far from equal. This perhaps was less 
self-evident. How many would have guessed that 
the “emotional-mystical” trend would have been so 
strong, say, compared with the “humanistic?”’ It was, 
of course, common knowledge that Unitarians put less 

_stress than most other religious people do upon tradi- 
tional theistic and Christian values, and that these 
would likely be found at the lower end of the ranking 
scale. However, eighty-seven percent of the answers 
affirm the religious value of ‘Belief in God,” as the 
persons answering understand the term. 

While, then, Unitarianism is not to be exclusively 
characterized by its more distinctive emphases, it has 
such emphases. They are primarily its rationalistic 
and humanistic trends. This is the second major 
characteristic of the movement in the realm of values. 


Aversion to Extremes 

The third major characteristic of Unitarianism in 
the field of religious values is its aversion to extremes 
in any direction. Why were any of the more evangel- 
ical versions of theism inserted in a questionnaire in- 
tended for Unitarians? First, the study of the data 
showed that some Unitarians still held such positions, 
and it would be instructive to discover how many. 
The results showed that over one-fourth did, at least 
in versions held to be tenable by the persons respond- 
ing.* Second, because the items falling under each 
classification of values were chosen so as to constitute 
an abbreviated series ranging from a more extreme 
version to a less extreme version of the specific tend- 
ency involved. Thus “Free exercise of intelligence in 
religion’”’ was presumed to express a more moderate 
and generalized rendering of the rationalistic tendency, 
while “Use of scientific method in approaching re- 
ligion’”’ indicated a more precise and rigorous stage 
in the same direction. 

Now substantially all Unitarians stand for ‘Free 
exercise of intelligence in religion,’ but considerably 
fewer affirm the value of the scientific method. The 
former item stands at the top of the list, the second at 


*One should be warned against jumping to any such nega- 
tive conclusion as that no form of prayer would be affirmed as 
valuable by more than one-fourth of Unitarians. The data only 
show the frequency with which Unitarians hold to prayer in its 
more traditional aspects. 


the middle, as shown in Table I. Again, more than 
nine-tenths of Unitarians replying sense “The beauty 
and reward of the life of the Spirit,” but only a little 
more than two-thirds have had experience of ‘‘Per- 
sonal guidance or illumination by a power greater than 
one’s self or human society.”’ In brief, the tendency to 
avoid extremes appears equally in the rationalistic 
and the mystical directions. 

Still again, virtually all Unitarians were for ‘“‘hu- 

man brotherhood.” Most Unitarians are concerned 
about social conditions and committed to the ideal of 
a “Just social order,’ but not nearly so many favor 
“Immediate effort for radical change in the social 
order.” ‘ 
Still again, nearly all Unitarians are convinced 
of the “Infinite possibilities of human progress,” but 
a good many doubt the “‘Self-sufficiency of humanity 
to solve its own problems.” In brief, Unitarians in 
considerable numbers shy off from the socialistic and 
humanistic extremes exactly as they do from all others. 
The data show no exception to the rule: Extremes 
must be avoided. This must be counted as the third 
characteristic of the movement. ; 


Differences: Native and Convert Unitarians 


Of the 336 persons returning questionnaires, 308 
indicated whether they were born and bred in the 
Unitarian faith or whether they had come into it from 
some other religious connection, or none at all. 

Of the 308 just 100 returned themselves as native 
Unitarians. The remainder were converts. The ratio 
was thus approximately two to one on the side of the 
converts. 

How did these two groups differ with respect to 
the affirmation or denial of the twenty-seven items of 
the questionnaires? 

On three-fourths of the twenty-seven items the 
ranked order of replies for native and convert Uni- 
tarians respectively differs by not more than three 
places, that is, by not more than one-ninth of the scale. 
The only items on which the ranking of values by the 
two groups differs significantly are the “Infinite possi- 
bilities of human progress,” the “Rationality of the 
Universe,” and the “Self-sufficiency of humanity to 
solve its own problems,” which convert opinion ranks 
appreciably higher than native; and “Belief in God’”’ 
and “Use of the scientific method in approaching re- 
ligion,”’ which converts rank appreciably lower. Com- 
pared in terms of percentage differences, fifteen items 
of the twenty-seven show either identical ranking by 
native and convert Unitarians or variations not ex- 
ceeding five percent; and on only three items does 
the percentage difference exceed ten percent, namely 
“Belief in God,” “Immortality” and the ‘Self-suf- 
ficiency of humanity to solve its own problems.” 
Converts rank the two former much lower and the 
latter item much higher than native Unitarians do. 

On the whole, then, native and convert Unitarians 
agree in drawing strikingly similar pictures of their 
religious values. 


Original Denials of Value Versus Repudiation 
of Values Previously Held 

Column 3 of Table I showing the percent of re- 

plies which now deny the value of each of the twenty- 
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seven items is of course simply the reverse of Column 
2, which records the affirmations. 

Some of the values which Unitarians now deny 
were always denied. They had never at any time 
had religious meaning for the persons concerned. 
Others were once believed but now are believed no 
longer. These differences appear in Columns 4 and 5 
of Table I. 

The total denials of values are just about evenly 
divided between original denials and the repudiation 
of values previously held. In other words, change 
accounts for about half of the present denial of values. 

On most items, however, the ratio varies consid- 
erably from the average. The variations are shown in 
the following tabulation, which may be read by refer- 
ence to the numbering of the items in Table I. 


ORIGINAL DENIALS OF VALUE VERSUS REPUDIA- 
TION OF VALUES PREVIOUSLY HELD 


Original Denials of Value 


Items 
Relative to Total Denials 
Nororieinal Genialsic ei ernecic es 2and7 
ADOUtE—4 asImaNnys aaas acne sere 1 and 9 
Over 1-3 but less than 1-2 as many. . Soon 14, TEGO; Oslo; 
20, 23 


One-half and over but less than 3-4 
ASHMAN ts Ce We ewe we ren Deo den eo Ueelegel Onis 


18, 4, 19, 21, 26, 22, 24 


Considering particular items one notes that all 
Unitarians have sometime, at least, believed in ‘Free 
exercise of intelligence in religion,’ and ‘‘Obedience to 
conscience.”’ The very few who deny these values now 
had to go back on an earlier faith. This is the case 
also with the few who now deny “Belief in God” and 
“Human Brotherhood.” 

The contrary is the case with eleven items stand- 
ing at the bottom of the list in the previous table. 
With respect to them more than half of the present 
denials of value represent the repudiation of positions 
formerly held as true or dear. They indicate at which 
particular points present denials represent changes in 
values. 

The same distinctions are summarized in another 
way in Table III, which shows the distribution, for 
eastern Unitarians, of present denials of value between 
repudiations and values never held, by groups of 
values: 


TABLE III—DISTRIBUTION OF VALUES DENIED BY 
} [EASTERN UNITARIANS BETWEEN VALUES NEVER 
,HELD AND VALUES ONCE HELD BUT NOW 
ABANDONED BY CLASSES OF VALUES 


Percent 


Classes Never Held Abandoned 
EIN ANS C Mw ais eta oe «as eS 69 31 
EXETOVENt Peete Leto ia chiatn tenn ceo 66 34 
INOn-@hristiangies psc re eee see eee 58 42 
IMtTOVET Garrat wee tv tes Seve oon eee 57 43 
Viv stl Callie perttnto WON yeep y feocn ae ey ee 52 48 
Rraditionala@hristian este eeee 50 50 
RationalistiCae aie ee es x «oe oe 46 54 
PLN CISTI CMe ene Eh oe erp tS su ooh Soe 31 69 
HiVangeliCal erent oie crete Rce es 31 69 


One notes that such humanistic and extrovert 
values as are now denied were never held in two- 
thirds or more of the cases, while such rationalistic, 


theistic, and evangelical values as are now denied 
have been repudiated more often than they were 
originally disbelieved. 


Differences: Native and Convert Unitarians 


Native Unitarians are slightly more affirmative 
toward the values-list as a whole than converts are, 
but the difference is not sufficient to establish a diver- 
gence between the two classes. 

When, however, it comes to changes in values 
still held, a very appreciable difference appears be- 
tween the two groups. Changes are more character- 
istic of converts than of native Unitarians. Obviously, 
to be converted is to be changed. This is registered in 
the following comparisons: 


Percent of Values Now Denied which were— 


Classes of Unitarians Never Held Abandoned 
INATING Srctacna «ee oscars 63 37 
Gonivertisc me aas cee eee 46 54 


While the difference revealed in these figures is 
considerable, why is it not greater? Obviously because 
native Unitarians are changing as well as converts. 
They too are abandoning some of their previous posi- 
tions. Their Unitarianism also is still in the making. 

On the contrary, becoming a Unitarian does not 
involve the non-Unitarian in as much repudiation of 
previous values as might have been supposed. Nearly 
half of the values which he now denies, the convert 
never held. Does this mean that Unitarianism, by a 
sort of selective affinity, draws chiefly upon persons 
who are liberal and who always have been liberal 
within their various denominations, so that the shift 
of allegiance often does not require much change in 
religious values? 

This line of evidence tends to minimize the dif- 
ference between native and convert Unitarians. 
When, however, one considers the several classes of 
items, certain noteworthy differences appear. This 
is not true with respect to the introvert and human- 
istic values: here the two groups react in approximately 
the same way. With respect, however, to the extro- 
vert, traditional Christian, and theistic values, it is 
the convert who furnishes a disproportionate number 
of repudiations. In these areas, to become a Unitarian 
does generally signify a radical break with the past. 
On the contrary, in the case of the non-Christian 
and rationalistic classes, it is the native Unitarian who 
accounts for most of the repudiation. 

_ To summarize, then: Unitarianism is not, in the 
main, with any class of values a repudiation of pre- 
vious views. It involves more repudiations in some 
directions than in others; and to changes of this sort 
the convert Unitarian contributes more strongly than 
does the native. 

* * * 


If anyone has a committee on burying The Survey we have a 
letter for him. It’s addressed, Advisory Committee on Burial 
Survey, New York, and Mr. Farley’s bright boys lost no time in 
bringing it to this office. . . . And, speaking of burial, an Ala- 
bama woman, trying desperately to disinter that precious in- 
formation, How to Get On Relief, was inspired to ask the Book 
of Knowledge. Its editors, knowing their sources, naturally 
asked The Survey and were pretty much let down when we said 
that we hadn’t the least idea—in Alabama.—The Survey. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXXX. Building Bridges 


Johannes 


esa tiEN I went to Washington for Christmas 
I reached there the day that the new Cal- 
vert Street Bridge was dedicated. This 
is a bridge which spans the gorge of 
Rock Creek a little above where the Taft Bridge was 
thrown across on the line of Connecticut Avenue a 
few years ago. The Calvert Street Bridge crosses 
on an acute angle with the Taft Bridge, and its west- 
ern end discharges traffic into Connecticut Avenue near 
the end of the Taft Bridge. It is not a good arrange- 
ment, for, like plenty of other things in modern cities, 
it spells ‘‘congestion.’’ That engineers and city plan- 
ners are slowly learning their lesson we note in the 
fact that the Calvert Street Bridge is much wider 
than the Taft Bridge. 

The window at which I sit writing stands on the 
high ground on the eastern side of the Rock Creek 
gorge near the base of the angle made by the two 
bridges. It looks across to the Shoreham and Ward- 
man Park Hotels on the high ground across Rock 
Creek, and the wooded heights beyond, which the 
bridges serve. The view to the new Calvert Street 
Bridge is obstructed by buildings, but the view to 
the Taft Bridge is clear, and by night and by day we 
can see the traffic crossing. We can reach the eastern 
end of either bridge in a five or six minute walk, and 
our favorite brief walk is over one bridge and back 
the other, a walk which takes us from twenty minutes 
to half an hour. 

Most of the streams which ran through the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the days of George Washington 
and Davy Burns have been bound and thrown into 
sewers, and for all practical purposes have ceased to 
exist. But with Rock Creek it is different. In the 
course of ages, it had cut such a wild, picturesque 
gorge through the area that is now in the District, 
that it was let alone for years, and then its gorge for 
several miles was taken as a park. 

For many years the creek was regarded as the 
boundary of the city of Washington. Georgetown 
lay on the other side near its junction with the Potomac, 
but farther up there was open country. The bridges 
that crossed Rock Creek were short bridges down near 
the level of the creek, and to reach them one went 
down a long hill. It was the Capital Traction Com- 
pany that first threw a bridge across on the upper 
level to make a track for the trolley cars, even with the 
streets on the two sides. This old Calvert Street 
Bridge, built forty-five years ago, was a high, spidery- 
looking, iron-work affair. It was used by vehicles and 
pedestrians as well as trolley cars, and there were 
magnificent views from it, up and down the gorge of 
Rock Creek. This was the bridge that we took if we 
were in a hurry to go out to Connecticut Avenue ex- 
tended or to Chevy Chase. As years went on, the 
traffic became very heavy over this bridge. There 
were rumors that it was not safe. Periodically it was 
re-examined and slow speed over it was enjoined, and 
at times efforts were made to strengthen it. “Vhat 
the upkeep cost something may be seen in the fact 


brought out at the dedication that, although the 
bridge cost $75,000 in 1890, it cost $115,000 to repair 
it during its existence. 

When the Taft Bridge was built it was believed 
that the Rock Creek bridge problem had been settled 
for many years, but the growth of the city, the increase 
of motor cars, and the development of new residential 
areas in the beautiful highlands north and northwest 
of old Washington, taxed both bridges. The engineers 
widened the roadway on the Taft Bridge by taking 
part of the sidewalk on each side, but they could not. 
do much for the Calvert Street Bridge. 

The way things are done in Washington is for 
citizens’ associations to start making a lot of noise. 
Eventually that noise is heard. It is too caustic to 
say that government in Washington is government by 
noise, but unquestionably noise plays an important 
part. The citizens went after a new Calvert Street 
Bridge. Eventually their speeches, their resolutions, 
their delegates appointed to attend Congressional 
hearings, brought results. By that time, however, 
the old Calvert Street Bridge was doing such a tre- 
mendous volume of work that traffic officials were 
troubled over the idea of dispensing with it while a. 
new bridge was being built. It would muss things all 
up to try to change the location, and besides, when 
Washington, D. C., gets anything like a new bridge 
it gets it by virtue of a law of the United States, signed 
by the President, and that law is as unalterable until 
a new Congress comes along as the law of the Medes, 
and the Persians. So the engineers tackled the prob- 
lem of moving a bridge that was 125 feet in air eighty 
feet down stream, so that it could be used while the 
new bridge was building. After weeks of preparation 
the actual moving operations were completed in 
twelve hours less time than allowed by the contract. 
Five horses, two men and some old-fashioned house- 
moving capstans steadily rolled the iron bridge off 
its old foundations and along the stream to its tem- 
porary foundations. The trolleys were making the 
new curve and rolling over the old bridge in less than 
thirty-six hours after the moving operations started. 
Washington regarded it as the greatest engineering 
feat connected with the project. The Washington Post 
described the new bridge as follows: “The bridge is 
constructed of reinforced concrete arches with In- 
diana limestone. There are three 146-foot span 
arches, one over Cathedral Avenue, one over the park 
drive heading to the Zoo and one over Rock Creek. 
The roadway width of the bridge is sixty feet flanked by 
two twelve-foot sidewalks. The bridge is approximately 
750 feet long and the height from the roadway in the 
valley is approximately 125 feet. It cost $1,750,000. 
John W. Cowper Company of Washington was the 
contractor and Modjeski, Masters and Case, with 
Dr. Paul P. Cret, were the consulting engineers and 
architects.’’ 

The new bridge is so wide and beautiful that it is 
likely that sometimes we shall take our walk over and 
back the same way. Besides, on the new bridge one 
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can get farther away from the motor cars, and that is 
an important consideration when one is out for fresh 
air, especially at rush hours. Plenty of people have 
given up walks that they used to take, not only because 
of the danger of being run down, but because of the 
deadly gasoline fumes with which the air is polluted. 
Nor is there the same chance for talk or meditation 
when there is a zip, zip, zip, every second or two as a 
car passes at full speed. 

The dedication of the new bridge was not a very 
impressive affair. There was a parade of militia, 
high school cadets, Boy Scouts, American Legion 
Posts, Citizens’ Associations and Women’s Clubs, etc. 
But the night was dark and the air was cold, and it 
was not an inspiring sight. By the time the decorated 
trucks began to pass, advertising the firms represented 
in the Business Men’s Association, I headed for our 
apartment, a block or so away. And I was not the 
only one to disperse. The people on the reviewing 
stand down under the bridge dispersed before the 
trucks passed, as the hour for the radio broadcast 
had come. In our comfortable rooms, backed up 
against the steam radiator, I enjoyed the subsequent 
proceedings by radio. The Director of Highways 
delivered the new bridge to the District Commission- 
ers, each of whom responded briefly, and then United 
States Senator Thomas of Oklahoma delivered the 
dedicatory speech. 

Senator Thomas referred to the great bridges of 
the country—over San Francisco Bay, and over the 
Mississippi River at New Orleans,—to the bridges of 
London, Paris, Moscow, and Leningrad. He pointed 
out that if it had not been for a disagreement between 
the District Government and the Federal Government 
over the amount of the Federal contribution, and con- 
sequent delay, an iron bridge would have been con- 
structed much less adequate and beautiful, and pointed 
the moral that ‘“‘disagreement is not always a disaster,”’ 
but that “haste makes waste.’”’ Completed, open, 


paid for, he added, “the bridge becomes one of the 
wonders of Washington.” He said that it was not 
“the bridge that Jack built,’’ but the bridge that gaso- 
line built. It was paid for by the tax on 53,000,000 
gallons of gasoline. The money came not only 
from citizens of the District, but from residents of 
Maryland and Virginia near by and from all the 
states. 

The Engineer Commissioner of the District, 
Colonel Sultan, said he did not believe that engineers 
as a whole ever got the pleasure from any other kind 
of construction that they get from a bridge. . 

Equally is it true that there is pleasure in the use 
of a bridge. ‘Some lucky roads,’ writes Thomas 
Dreier in his new book, ‘‘The Mountain Road,” “find 
their way leading through covered wooden bridges.”’ 
In the days when most of our traveling was done with 
a horse and buggy, and when father did the driving, 
we small boys thought that a covered wooden bridge 
was one of the sights of the world. There still is a 
thrill about crossing one of the few old wooden bridges 
left. I cannot bewail them too much, however, be- 
cause one never had a view from them. [I find the 
keenest pleasure in the bridge from which one can 
look off. Take, for example, that Suspension Bridge 
at Niagara Falls and the view of Niagara River making 
its mighty plunge, or the railroad bridge at Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, with the view up the Susquehanna 
and down to Chesapeake Bay, or one of the bridges 
between New York and Brooklyn, or the George 
Washington Bridge over the Hudson—few travel 
pleasures are greater than crossing such bridges. 

And there is something about a bridge that ap- 
peals to the moral sense as well as to our sense of the 
beautiful and useful. A bridge is tying things to- 
gether. It is uniting the separated. One of the 
effective appeals of religion is that we “build bridges 
of understanding across all the dark chasms of human 
prejudice.”’ 


They Builded Better Than They Knew 


OUR attention is called to the fact that much 
’ of the missionary and administrative service 
of the Universalist Church, local, state and 
national, including that of its auxiliary bodies 
in the field of benevolence and religious education, is 
sustained by income from trust funds bequeathed by 
thoughtful, grateful and devoted Universalists of 
other years. These, in planning the disposition of their 
estates, provided for the continuation of their support 
to the church of their faith, for the maintenance of 
its ministry and the carrying on of its mission of ser- 
vice to God and man. To their foresighted benevo- 
lence we of today are largely indebted for the very 
existence of the Universalist Church, after six years of 
severe economic disturbances and deprivations. They 
builded better even than they knew, for by their gifts 
and bequests they are rendering an invaluable and 
incalculable service to us in making possible the 
maintenance of the church and the ministration 
of its liberal Christian influence and helpfulness to 
society. 

lw, ‘i hrough all these trying years, when the volume 


of current contributions so diminished as to endanger 
the existence of the denomination, their planning 
and giving largely perpetuated the organization and 
its service, blessing and enriching our lives. 

Your attention is directed to the foregoing state- 
ment of facts in the hope that, in planning the dis- 
position of your estate, whether it be large or small, 
you will gratefully designate some percentage of it, 
restricted or unrestricted as to use of principal, for the 
benefit of the work of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, which is the whole church in action. 

; When you make your will, consider and give 
priority to your church over other benevolences. We 
suggest this because these benevolences originated in 
religion and are, mainly, sustained by religious people 
who are instructed and inspired to good works by 
the church, which needs to be kept strong and vigorous 
for the instruction and inspiration of the oncoming 
generations. 

_ To this end the Universalist General Convention | 
1S empowered by law to receive and administer be- 
quests for the benefit of any or all phases of denomi- 
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national work authorized by vote of the properly 
accredited delegates from local Universalist churches 
in Convention assembled. It now administers, ef- 
ficiently and faithfully, more than one million dollars, 
bequeathed to it for specific or general services, by 
thoughtful and devoted Universalists. 

Benefactors of the work of the Universalist 
Church should consult with officials of the General 
Convention regarding the form and purpose of their 
bequests. Such consultation often tends to safe- 
guard the principal and make certain the execution of 
the purpose of the bequest, facilitating the meeting 
of all legal requirements involved. This is very im- 
portant, for vast sums, bequeathed for various pur- 
poses which cannot be legally carried out, are made 
impotent to serve the wishes of the donor because 
the bequest is not in proper form, or conditions at- 
tached to specific bequests are impossible of execution. 
This entails expensive litigation, long delays, and the 
annual waste of millions of dollars, which could have 
been prevented by prior consultation when the will 
was drawn up. 

As responsible officials of our beloved church we 
urge your thoughtful consideration of this matter, 
and we are submitting below forms for your guidance 
and use in making generous provision in your will for a 
gift of gratitude and love. It is vital that gifts be left 
unrestricted, for application at the discretion of 
the Board of Trustees; but bequests may be made to 
one or more of the following named funds for the 
larger work of the denomination: 

The General Administration Funds. 

The Universalist National Memorial Church En- 
dowment Fund. 

The International Church Extension Fund. 

The Ministers’ Pension Fund. 

The Church Extension Fund. 

A bequest to one or more of the above named as- 
pects of our general work actually means the pro- 
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longing of your personality, by an investment of your- 
self—your life—therein. It means a perpetuation and 
realization of your idealism and your religious faith, 
that which is best and noblest in yourself. It means 
your sustained service to Life throughout the on- 
coming years. 


Forms of Bequest 
General Bequest 


I give and bequeath to The Universalist General 
Convention, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New -York, the sum of dollars, to be 
used and applied by the Trustees of said Convention 
to the general uses and purposes of the said corporation. 


Special Bequest 


I give and bequeath to The Universalist General 
Convention, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, the sum of dollars, the 
same to be added to the Fund; or ‘‘to 
be constituted a Fund, to be invested by the Trustees 
of the said Convention, and the income only to be 
used for (here name the purpose in view).”’ 


Devise 

I give and devise to The Universalist General 
Convention, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York (here describe the estate), with power 
to sell and convey the same: the proceeds to be added 
to the Fund; or “to be constituted a Fund 
to be invested by the Trustees of the said Convention, 
and the income only to be used for (here name the 
purposes in view).” 

W. H. Macpherson, 


President. 
Roger F’. Etz, 

Secretary. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, 

Treasurer. 


A New Cape Cod--I 


Asa M. Bradley 


the Cape Cod of my boyhood. Since that 
@ Bi} writing I have acquired a bowing acquaintance 
Mioe)| with a New Cape Cod, that I confess is still 
strange tome. An invitation to the dedication of the 
parish house at Yarmouth supplied pretext for the 
carrying out of an oft-considered purpose to see 
again the old home town. Sixteen years had elapsed 
since my last visit—then to preach the baccalaureate 
sermon at Sea Pines. During those sixteen years the 
changes have been greater than those of the preceding 
sixty. Just after the Civil War the packets and stage 
lines gave place to the railroad, but nothing else hap- 
pened. After the lapse of years I would come home 
to find my old hat on the same old nail, and the clam 
hoe where I had left it. 
Now all is changed. As soon as the Canal is 
crossed the new order is in evidence—roadside stands, 
filling stations, lawns devoted to the display of wooden 
dogs and toy windmills, the mansions of the old cap- 
tains decorated with signs, “Tourists Accommodated.” 


=Q|N my former sketches I told of Old Cape Cod— - 


The old-time dignity has departed, the appearance of 
stability is gone. It is no longer the home of a self- 
sustaining people. The Cape now seems to be living 
on what passes up and down the highway. It may 
be queried, ‘“‘What else is there to be done?” which is 
beside the question—I am speaking of results, not 
cases. 

At the Yarmouth parish house is modern equip- 
ment, electric lights, water system, and a well-fur- 
nished kitchen. The church and auditorium are vir- 
tually unchanged. But passing through the door into 
the parish house we come upon the new. This is not 
an adverse criticism, merely a statement of fact, and 
in itself a suggestive parable: The new has not dis- 
placed the old, but has been added to it. None the less 
the fifty or more cars parked in every available space 
at the time of dedication, and a uniformed policeman 
directing traffic, were a bit disconcerting to one who 
had been used to tie the old horse to the fence. But 
there were old friends, those who had been married 
and christened by my father in his twenty-seven years 
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of pastorate, likewise those whom I had known in my 
vacation pastorates. 

A traffic stop-light at Orleans, Chatham turned 
semi-metropolitan, the winding sandy road over 
which I piloted the old horse by the North Star 
straightened and black-topped. All these things re- 
quired readjustment of ideas. 

I had never been below Fastham other than by 
train, and would have said there were no hills other 
than High-Pole in Provincetown (I presume that has 
another name now). I was surprised to find the 
country below Wellfleet village rolling, with grades 
long enough and steep enough to render the pull on 
the engine perceptible. The last time I had been in 
Provincetown was at the laying of the corner-stone of 
Pilgrim Monument. My father used to say that at 
the time he settled on the Cape there was but one house 
in Provincetown. Be that as it may, the streets of 
Provincetown were not laid out for much passing, 
and are ill adapted to a motorized age. We had the 
good fortune to meet the Universalist minister and 
have a pleasant chat with him, and made a brief 
call at the door of the Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith. 
Provincetown is no place to drive for pleasure. The 
new boulevard around back of the town, over the 
sand dunes, with a-spur to Rees Point Life Saving 
Station, was a revelation to one who remembered the 
drifting sands. <A side trip to Highland Light, and 
then to Chatham. The lady chauffeur had long cher- 
ished an urge to stop at an overnight camp, a yearn- 
ing which I have not shared. E. 'T. Bearse, for some- 
thing less than a century clerk of our Chatham society, 
recommended one to us. We tried it, and a second 
time this year I have yielded so far as to admit that it 
is a good place to spend a night, a week, or even longer 
if one is so disposed; but I still maintain, in rebuttal 
to the feminine ‘“‘What did I tell you?” that I don’t 
believe all camps are like this one. 

I never was familiar with the south shore, so did 
not feel the changes, which are doubtless there, and 
I found the early morning ride interesting—not so 
very early either. At Grandfather’s, at that time of 
year we would be at breakfast at five, or at latest half 
past, and be started for a full day. So later at my 
father’s. We learned to our dismay that the dining 
room wouldn’t be open till eight a. m. (We rise 
earlier than that in New Hampshire.) I asked the 
proprietor if he were a Cape Cod man. He caught the 
idea, laughed, and replied, “Things have changed 
since we were boys.” 

However, even with our late start we discovered 
that the New Cape Cod sleeps late: we became very 
apprehensive before we found a filling station open 
for business. (That kept by a woman.) 

The face of the country looks different on the 
south side. I don’t know why, unless it is more shel- 
tered from the sweep of the Atlantic gales. It appears 
more populous, and the summer hotels are larger. 
There are more stores where you can’t trade before 
nine or ten a.m. But, as on the north side, the fine 
old residences are decorated with signs—‘‘Tourists 
Accommodated.” 

At South Yarmouth we bought a windmill, and 
headed back to New Hampshire to digest our im- 
pressions. 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF UNIVERSALISM 
Sheldon Shepard 


Universalism is a distinct philosophy which gives meaning 
to every phase of life and fits all into a harmonious whole. Its 
acceptance and practice cleanse the personality of inner conflict 
and division, thereby making way for health and happiness as 
no other system of thought can. It is the essence of the Spirit 
of the New Day. 

Universalism is the “idea whose time has come!”” The world 
is not only prepared for it, but has come to the place where the 
destruction of civilization will be prevented only to the extent 
that the philosophy of Universalism has sway. 

The old ideas on which so much of religion and philosophy 
are founded are barriers holding back the progress of the race. 
They are also “traitors within” the personality preventing en- 
trance into the “Inner Kingdom” which is the key to all at- 
tainment and usefulness. 

One can understand Universalism only by outgrowing all his 
old concepts and ideas and ‘‘moving over’ into the New Age. 
Every crisis is the birth of an idea, and the present world upheaval 
is the trembling and cracking of the crust because the shoot of a 
new civilization is breaking through. It means a new outer 
world, and a new inner world of health, happiness, usefulness, 
understanding, satisfaction. The life-giving idea at the heart 
of the new age, like the germ in the seed, is Universalism. All the 
universal elements of any religion or philosophy are good. Cling 
to them, practice them, develop them, spread them. All the 
sectarian, narrow, dogmatic, partisan, divisive, personality-de- 
stroying phases of every philosophy and religion are evil. Out- 
grow them, pass beyond them, cease to foster and cultivate 
them. 

The understanding of Universalism is a lifetime adventure of 
study, growth and living. It means attainment of the abundant 
life. Set your soul to its seeking! Keep step with the Cosmos! 
Find harmony with Universal Law and you find everything! 

* * * 


LAYMEN AND MINISTERS COOPERATE IN THINKING 


Progress is being made with the “New Partnership’ plan 
for cooperative thinking and action by ministers and laymen 
in the field of socially applied religion. Sponsored originally 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the movement takes on na- 
tional proportions with plans for ‘Freedom of Speech Sunday,” 
January 26. With clergymen of several other denominations 
joining in the project, many Unitarian ministers throughout the 
country, including all of those in New Hampshire and the North 
Middlesex Conference, are to preach that day on the spiritual 
principles underlying freedom of speech. 

But this is only the beginning. In the weeks following 
the sermon the minister will discuss with his laymen, personally 
and in groups, the practical applications of these principles. 
Clergy and laity will get down to cases on such issues as teachers’ 
oaths of loyalty and alleged violations of the civil liberties of 
economic and political minorities. 

The Federal Council of Churches is devoting the next issue 
of its Information Service to the whole subject of freedom of 
speech, press and assemblage in the light of contemporary situa- 
tions. Also, the Department of Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association is preparing a statement on the issue. 
Both documents will be from the press in time for distribution on 
“Freedom of Speech Sunday.” The Unitarian statement will be 
sent to each minister of that fellowship, and others may obtain 
copies by addressing the Department at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The ‘‘New Partnership” provides first for the cooperative 
selection by the minister and his laymen of certain sermon sub- 
jects dealing with urgent economic, social and political issues; 


second, for sermons dealing strictly with the religious principles. 
that should motivate efforts for the solution of these problems; 


and third, for personal calls by the clergy on their laymen and for 
group discussions by ministers and laymen, to bring out the 
concrete applications of these principles to these specific issues. 
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The Partnership is a special technique—applied only to the 
limited number of sermons designed for the project—for thor- 
ough and definite consideration of how religion may be put to 
work in our great inter-human problems, without the discussion 
of specific economic and social remedies from the pulpit. The ob- 
jective is to arrive, if possible, at a common ground of agree- 
ment between clergy and laity, to develop a country-wide, inter- 
denominational, articulate group conscience on public questions, 
a conscience that shall be the expression of both pulpit and pew 
viewpoints. 

The immediate objective, then, of this first project is to 
find a common ground of agreement between the spiritual view- 
point as enunciated by the pulpit and the practical exigencies of 
life as faced by the pew, as a basis for possible action on present- 
day issues of freedom. 

Such cooperation, however, must be done on a scale com- 
mensurate with the problem in hand. Hence the effort to ex- 
tend the freedom of speech project already well organized in 
New England, to other regions and to other religious fellowships. 

Kae ae 


SILK GOWNS AND RED FLANNEL MUFFLERS 


It seems to be the fashion to hold that we are to be saved 
by ritual and architecture, chiefly: by Gothic chancels, vested 
choirs, robed clergy, altar candles, liturgical responses, Gregorian 
chants and the like. The grand old art of “‘pulpit eloquence,”’ 
the method by which Dr. Bellows, for instance, filled his church, 
is to be subordinated to a liturgical Order of Service, supplemented 
by impeccable architecture and academic hoods. I like that sort 
of thing, too; but I like it in Anglican and Catholic churches, 
where it belongs. I flatter myself that I can do it very nicely, 
for in youth I learned the Prayer Book by heart, and when I 
turn off a collect or even a litany, I feel that Cranmer’s ghost 
may feel a bit sorry I left the “true church.’”’ Moreover, I do 
prefer a beautiful church auditorium, in faultless Georgian or 
Gothic, to a golden oak auditorium; and I am inclined to insist 
upon good music and a reverent atmosphere, in both pews and 
pulpit—as well as choir stalls. But all these things I regard as 
secondary, and ancillary to a thoughtful, heart-felt, pulse-stirring 
sermon. 

I know Channing’s life and works fairly well, and I have yet 
to find the slightest reference to the Order of Service of his 
church, or to its architecture as a help or hindrance to his minis- 
trations. Candor compels me to say that I have read that he 
occasionally wore his overcoat with a red flannel muffler into the 
pulpit, there to exchange it for his black silk robe. Yet he seems 
to have had large congregations and exerted wide influence. 
In fact, after his 1826 sermon in New York City—an hour and a 
quarter long—a prominent man ran home to his wife and had to 
leap over the library table several times before he could calm 
down and explain his enthusiasm to his amazed spouse. 

Why has such preaching virtually departed from us? Did 
Transcendental preoccupation with metaphysics begin the process 
of dessication? Has the affectation of laical informality, or the 
stress upon efficient parish administration, discouraged “‘pulpit 
eloquence?” Is the cause to be found in the de-emotionalizing 
methods of homiletical teaching that have long been in vogue in 
our divinity schools? Is painstaking attention to the sheer art of 
oral expression regarded as infra dig by our liberal Amoses and 
Habakkuks—I choose Habakkuk chiefly because his name sounds 
properly vindictive—that they take a Pentecostal intervention 
for granted, and provide themselves simply with statistics and 
quotations from Martin, Niebuhr, Dewey, ete.? Or has the con- 
stituency of our churches so changed that they really prefer a 
chatty, often slangy, discourse, couched in the best ‘‘American- 
ese,” absolutely destitute of anecdote, poetry, metaphor and 
parable, besprinkled with passages cited from the heaviest and 
most academic of modern doctrinaires? 

The latter possibility I doubt very much. Observation and 
experience have taught me that our congregations would respond 
—and grow—with electrical enthusiasm under the spell of great 
preaching. It is not right, it is not even canny, to desert the 
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noble genius of Unitarianism for the false gods of ritual on the 
supposition that the latter accounts for the popularity and loyalty 
of Episcopalians and Roman Catholics. To be sure, a really 
great sermon every Sunday is the achievement only of the most 
gifted and best trained; but the old device of pulpit exchanges 
might be revived if there was any prospect of benefit and better- 
ment for the congregations. Nor is great preaching a matter of 
natural endowment solely; rhetorical training and technique, as 
well as careful, loving artistry, supply many defects. 

Let us take heart! The agenda for discussion on Thursday 
afternoon at Cincinnati lists as Item G among the qualifications 
of a Unitarian minister the following: ‘‘The ability to speak in- 
terestingly and persuasively.’”’ (Ritualistic efficiency is Item F.) 
Let us all seek to attain the standard of a Fuller Brush salesman, 
at least, and some progress will be made. Whatever my col- 
leagues do, I, at least, will do my best to be a “G-man.’’— 
Charies Lyttle, in The Christian Register. 


* * * 


SPEEDERS WHO DON’T DRINK 


They can’t be too hard on drinking drivers to suitme. I’m 
as much against them as Colonel Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania, 
has always been; the only difference is that I believe in total ab- 
stinence for myself as well as for those who drive my car or my 
train. 

But the drinking driver isn’t the whole story, I know men 
who don’t ever touch a drop, but when they are in a hurry they 
drive as Jehu might have done if he’d been behind the wheel of a 
ninety-horse power thunderbolt instead of behind a couple of 
Arabian horses. 

These men have a twisted idea of how important a minute is. 
They put me in mind‘of a neighbor who said to me one day, 
“Justus, ain’t it queer how men’s ideas change with the chang- 
ing times?” 

“Why, look at me,’ he said. ‘I know it’s foolish, when I 
think of my raising. My grandfather went West in the middle of 
the last century, and at some Mississippi town he just missed the 
up-river boat. He waited three weeks for another.” 

Yes, I said, I’d heard that it happened so, in the pioneer days. 

“Well,’”’ said my neighbor, ‘‘when I go to the big town and 
have business in one of the skyscrapers, I declare I get mad if an 
elevator doesn’t stop for me, although I know another will come 
in thirty seconds!” 

I wonder what it is, our restlessness. My neighbor’s grand- 
dad endured his three-weeks’ wait, partly because he couldn’t 
help himself, and partly because he had ways of passing the time 
that suited him well enough. He wasn’t bored with himself. 

Some people blame the car-makers who advertise their 
seventy-mile-an-hour models; but I don’t, not altogether. I 
blame the pig-headed egotism of people whose egotism is twice 
mistaken. 

They think their affairs are so important that half an hour 
makes a whole lot of difference, and they think they can handle a 
seventy-mile car with a forty-mile brain. 

They can, on a good road, with no traffic and no obstructions, 
and no flaws in the car. But when the emergency comes they 
can’t think as fast as the car can travel. 

And that goes, take it from me, for a lot of today’s other 
speeding. Jazz living allows no time for thinking, and the man 
who cuts thinking out of his life is not only going too fast, but it 
doesn’t matter much to anybody where he is going.—Justus 
Timberline, in Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


Read the article on “The Verities of the Christmas Story” 
in the issue of The Christian Leader for December 21. It brings 
out the deeper meanings of the Gospel stories of the birth of 
Jesus when freed from slavish bondage to the letter. It isa rare 
combination of scholarly knowledge and spiritual insight, written 
in a simple, untechnical style. Nothing better of the sort has 
been printed. Incidentally, it is a sample of the many good 
things in a great religious journal.—Parish Bulletin, National 
Memorial Church. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN IMPORTANT STEP IN OHIO 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

As co-chairmen of the Ohio Committee on the Promotion of 
the Four-fold Plan for advancing the interests of Eee 
we report a forward step of considerable moment. 

Beginning with the January-February issue, The Ohio Uni- 
versalist will be placed in every college and public library of the 
state. This means three hundred additional outlets for Univer- 
salism, so placed as to reach those to whom our message may 
appeal most. 

We suggest similar action in the cases of other state papers, 
and will be glad to explain ways and means upon request. 

William G. Schneider, 
Carl H. Olson. 


Since 1921 The Christian Leader has gone to between 300 and 
400 leading public libraries and college libraries of the country. 
This work was paid for by a generous Universalist layman for 


several years, and when he dropped out, it was continued by the. 


Universalist Publishing House, from a deep conviction of the 
value of the work done in this way. This announcement from 
Ohio indicates long range planning in that state, and is highly im- 
portant. 

The Editor. 


* * 
BE ORIGINAL—YELL IN A DIFFERENT KEY 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

We are handicapped by the attitude which regards the Uni- 
versalist Church as one of many denominations doing the same 
work. See how we ape Orthodoxy—in times of services, style 
of services, scriptures, prayers, ritual, communion, and all the 
conventions of several generations. Have we done one construc- 
tive thing with the church service? 

Now see how we are joining Orthodoxy in running up those 
two blind alleys of escape: increased emphasis of ‘‘worship’’ and 
placing hope in “religious education.”’ What we need is some 
originality, some pioneering. The old bottles of orthodox forms 
will not hold the new wine of Universalism. Nor will any tech- 
nique Orthodoxy develops furnish the method for Universalism. 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


We see the emphas's and respect the writer, but too often 
the attitude is: ‘Be unique. Be original. Decide in advance of 
its appearance that something won’t do. If the Orthodox declare 
two times two to be four, deny it. If they use blue lights for 
decoration, get pink. Be original if it means simply yelling no.” 

The Editor. 


es 


QUESTIONS OUR STATEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I question the statement in the editorial on “‘Anthony Eden, 
Idealist,”’ that ‘‘almost to a man England is for imposing sanc- 
tions upon Italy through the League of Nations, whatever it may 
lead to.””’ What kind of “sanctions?” In the Peace Poll of last 
summer, 94 percent voted for economic action against an ag- 
gressor, but only 74 percent for military action, while more than 
two million refrained from voting on the latter issue. Thus less 
than 60 percent of the participants in the poll voted for military 
action. This indicates, it seems to me, that economic pressure 
is favored, in the hope that it may stop aggression, by many who 
are unwilling to resort to military means in case economic pres- 
sure should not avail. With that point of view I have consider- 
able sympathy, though I have not much faith in economic sanc- 
tions. 

May I answer the question in the same editorial, “If war 
comes as the result of the effort to stop it and to abolish it, is it as 
great an evil as to stand still and do nothing to stop it?” War, 
no matter how it comes, is the greatest evil there is, “‘the acme of 


9? 


“sinfulness of sin,’ war can be 
A great war is worse than a 


stupidity and evil.” Like the 
measured only in terms of itself. 
little one, a world war worse than a local one. But, as Franklin 
said, “there never was a good war, or a bad peace.” (He said 
that after our Revolution, not before.) If war comes as the “‘re- 
sult of an effort to stop it and to abolish it,” that result proves 
that said effort was unwise and should be abandoned and another 
kind of effort, better adapted to the desired end, substituted for 
it. Ifaman hurls a can of gasoline at a fire, thinking he is using 
an extinguisher, the result should show him that he has made 
amistake. Better that he “stand still and do nothing” about the 
fire than to try to put it out with gasoline. But he is not limited 
to those alternatives. Let him turn on a stream of water. 

Peace can not be enforced. It can be achieved by reason, 
good will, justice, mercy. War can not be stopped by war. Not 
till Satan can cast out Satan! We went to war in 1917 to end war 
forever. Have we learned nothing from that war and its results? 
Let us try another method. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* * 


AFTER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On page 21 of the Leader of January 4, 1936, you wisely re- 
port the late Mayor Thomas N. Hart’s address thirty-five years © 
ago, by my invitation as president at that time of the Univer- 
salist Club, Boston, on the subject I had named to three speakers: 
“Why the falling-off in church attendance?” If it was a timely 
topic before the ‘automobile age,” it is even more timely after: 
thirty-five years. 

And I recall that Mayor Hart then “hit from the shoulder,” 
without fear or favor. Asa boy he had heard my father preach 
at Royalston, Mass., when a “minister was looked upon as better 
than anybody else,’ as Mayor Hart truly said, whereas now- 
adays they “have to run the gauntlet.” 

The reprint “from a Boston newspaper,” 
Transcript. 


is I think from the- 


Hosea S. Ballou. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


HELPFUL AND HOPEFUL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In spite of the fact that I was run down by an automobile’ 
on Dec. 4 and, without my own volition, brought to a hospital, 
I have been able to get a great deal of help from the Leader of 
Dee. 21, which was brought over to me from home. In a number 
where there was so much that was excellent and inspiring, Max- 
well Savage’s ‘“‘The Central Message of Christmas” specially im- 
pressed me; and also the editorial “Bombing of Hospitals and 
Civilians,” and ‘‘A Rabbi Looks at War.” Some day I shall hope 
to own the Biography of the Belgian King, which you wrote of 
so favorably in your “Nature and Human Nature” series of 
articles, and also to help with a financial contribution for the 
work at the Clara Barton Homestead. But when I shall get 
back to normal again I do not now know. 

B.L. Gorton. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 
POET AND PATRIOT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Sarojini Naidu, Poet and Patriot,” it read, and as I pe- 
rused chapter four of the little book, “Girls Who Made Good,” 
the ever recurring conviction loomed before me—great poetry 
and great patriotism spring from the same source. Such lives 
as that of Sarojini Naidu convince us again and again that human 
beings were meant to be channels for the manifestation of the- 
Eternal Spirit. 


0. C. 
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Moffatt New Testament Commentary 


The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. 
By George S. Duncan. (Harper. $3.50.) 


Dr. Moffatt’s new translation of the 
New Testament led to the demand for a 
new commentary, one based on the 
changes of interpretation necessitated by 
the new version. The volume on Galatians 
follows several excellent volumes of critical 
exegesis in which the original writers’ 
meaning is made clear and the effort is 
made to put the modern reader as nearly 
as possible at the point of view of the first 
readers. 

Dr. Duncan writes from an original 
point of view for which it appears much 
can be said. His is the first substantial 
commentary written on the hypothesis 
of a quite early date for the Epistle, a 
date, in fact, before the ‘“‘Council’”’ meeting 
described in the fifteenth chapter of Acts. 

Professor Duncan jnclines strongly to 
the “South Galatian” theory which Ram- 
say established so securely a number of 
years ago. He expounds the central theme 
of the Epistle, arising out of Paul’s con- 
troversy with Jews who had become Chris- 
tian but remained Jews at heart. They 
differed from Paul in interpreting the 
righteousness of God in terms of the old 
revelation given in the Torah. The Spirit 
had been given to enable men to live in ac- 
cordance with the Law. For Paul the 
Spirit was given that men’s lives might be 
ordered by it, not by the Law. Why 
should they crawl when they might now 
walk? Why should slaves once made free 
again accept bonds? The dangers which 
have so clearly been resident in ecclesias- 
ticism were thus already met by Paul in 
his ringing defence of the liberty of the 
spirit. 

It is from this point of view (merely 
summarized above) that the commentary 
proceeds, verse by verse, to interpret the 
Epistle. 


ee 


The Sayings of Jesus 


Jesus as Teacher. By Henry B. Shar- 
man. (Harper. $2.00.) 

Dr. Sharman has for a number of years 
conducted classes in the study of the life 
of Jesus, combining critical interpretation 
of the records with a responsive and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the way of life 
taught by Jesus. He now gives us the 
material which, on the basis of his research, 
seems to him to represent most nearly 
what Jesus actually taught. Using the 
English Revised version, Dr. Sharman 
prints the sayings thus selected, arranging 
them in the order of their chronological 
significance. 

Of course, every such compilation (un- 
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less it be a mere collection of materials 
without reference to duplications and 
parallels) is a selection based on the au- 
thor’s fundamental assumptions. The 
danger is that, after constructing the 
figure of Jesus imaginatively, the compiler 
may then select as most genuine and most 
important whatever supports his prior 
decisions or his preferences, eliminating 
what would upset his picture. 

In this case Dr. Sharman has adopted 
the nineteenth century “‘liberal’’ inter- 
pretation in general terms and the material 
he uses is chosen accordingly. The Fourth 
Gospel material is given the subtitle 
“Philosophy and Psychology of Religion’ 
—a rather startlingly loose use of words! 
More important, the messianic sayings 
are subordinated and segregated for two 
easons. First they “supply vividly the 
background” of the teachings. Next, 
they are, in Dr.Sharman’s judgment, ‘‘alien 
to the mind of Jesus.” It is this decision 
as to what was or was not alien to the 
mind of Jesus that seems of very doubtful 
value. Certainly those of us who were 
arrested by the appearance of Schweitzer’s 
work, “The Quest for the Historical 
Jesus,” have never since that time been 
able to rule out as alien the apocalyptic 
material. The challenge of Schweitzer’s 
work has never really been fully met. It 
is not as easy as it was to center all the 
gospel material around the figure of a 
teacher who calmly expounded a personal 
religion which was independent of the 
popular and mistaken Messianic expec- 
tations. 

This said, it remains true that the 
“teachings” of Jesus are here most con- 
veniently grouped and most attractively 
printed. The book, hand set at the Golden 
Hind Press in Madison, N. J., with rubric 
headings, in a very pleasing type, is 
a model of book-making at its best. 


* * 


Books By a Blind Naturalist 


The Light That Did Not Fail. By 
Clarence Hawkes. (Chapman and 
Grimes, Boston.) 

Roany, the Horse Who Smelled Smoke. 
By Clarence Hawkes. (Milton Bradley, 
Springfield, Mass.) 

America’s blind naturalist, Clarence 
Hawkes, has written an autobiography of 
high heroism in the first of these two vol- 
umes. Blinded in a hunting accident at 
thirteen, this lover of nature has become 
eyes for those who do not see and has 
written forty-five books on the out-of- 
doors! He has written some amazing 
books on the animal world. He can travel 
through his study to western mountains 
or southern plains and there create the ac- 
curate life story of a pony, steer, or dog. 
He gathers his maps and books around him 


until he is at home in his chosen environ- 
ment. : 

Mr. ,Hawkes keeps his intimate asso- 
ciation with nature, spending many hours 
in his garden, in the woods and lakes of 
western Massachusetts. How does this 
blind naturalist write such accurate de- 
scriptions of the sheen of the snow, sum- 
mer tree shadows, and moving clouds? 
Perhaps you will find out if you read ‘“‘The 
Light That Did Not Fail,’ or his earlier 
autobiograpical work, “‘Hitting the Dark 
Trail.”” A new horse story has also just 
come from his pen, a book which will win 
the approval of the boys and girls who have 
learned to love Clarence Hawkes. 

Robert Merrill Bartlett. 

Longmeadow, Mass. 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


A formidable pile of season’s greetings 
lies before me. So many of the senders 
are readers of “Chips” that I take this 
way of saying Thank you. Also to ex- 
plain that illness has prevented more ade- 
quate acknowledgment. 

The architect of the new Practical Arts 
High School at Laconia is J. Edward 
Richardson of Dover, member of the 
Executive Board of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention. 

The mid-winter conference of New 
Hampshire Universalist ministers, ap- 
pointed for Jan. 14-15, is unavoidably post- 
poned to Jan. 30-31, at Concord, when it 
is expected that Dr. Walter H. Macpher- 
son, president of the General Convention, 
will be present. 

At Westmoreland the Christmas service 
was enriched by a high-class musical pro- 
gram, most creditable to the performers, 
and candlelight decorations. The young 
people have purchased new song books for 
use in their meetings as well as in the 
church school. 

In the Open Door (Portsmouth) for 
January the minister indulges his imagina- 
tion in a letter purporting to come from 
people whose grandparents were Univer- 
salists, that is very clever. 

A group of our Portsmouth young people 
attended the New England Conference for 
Universalist Young People at Portland. 

Mr. Chatterton has been appointed 
chairman of the International Church Ex- 
tension Board of the Universalist Church. 


Also, Mr. Chatterton has been re- 
elected secretary of the Portsmouth 
Kiwanians. 


From the secular press we learn of the 
death of Mrs. Eva C. Temple of Hinsdale. 
She was long a resident of Hinsdale, an 
attendant at the Universalist church, and 
past matron of the Eastern Star. She was 
the mother of Rev. Charles H. Temple, 
formerly of our ministry, now pastor of 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROBLEMS BEFORE US 


As we get mid-way through our year 
with our program well under way, we have 
to give our attention to some of the dif- 
ficulties in our path that may hinder our 
progress for the rest of the year. One of 
the obstacles that we must hurdle is that 
old problem of finance. The cause for the 
financial worries of the National Y. P. 
C. U. during the past few years has 
changed in some respects. 

At one time the organization received 
from members personal pledges that ex- 
ceeded the amount of our total budget 
today. At one time the organization was 
in such condition that it could pay a good 
salary for a Director of Young People’s 
Work as well as salaries for office workers. 
This money for the most part was raised 
from the unions and members themselves. 
In other words, the organization for many 
years was self-supporting. 

Today the situation is different. Our 
problem has been made acute by two 
things in particular. First is the decrease 
in the age level of the members. This 
reacts directly and indirectly. Most of 
our young people in the unions today are 
of high school age. Hence, the number 
of personal pledges to the National Union 
from our members is small. Also, by the 
same fact that the local members do not 
have much money to contribute, we face 
the difficulty of collecting dues from local 
unions, not to mention getting pledges for 
our work in addition to the dues. 

The other cause for lack of financial 
support is the decrease in the membership 
of the organization. In June, 1934, we 
had reached the lowest membership in 
number of local groups in the history of 
the organization, with only ninety-seven 
groups affiliated. During the year 1924-35 
we made the greatest increase in unions 
that we have made in recent years, with 
twenty-five new groups affiliating. How- 
ever, most of these groups were recently 
organized and have not been in a position 
to be of great aid financially as yet. 

Thus we face a situation that is unlike 
that of many organizations. We have an 
organization which is serving its constitu- 
ency, but which cannot expect its mem- 
bers to assume the whole burden of finance. 
Therefore it is necessary that we turn to 
the older people for support. 

However, all our problems have not 
been financial. ones. People have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the fundamental 
policies of the organization as they have 
been carried out in the past few years. 
Under our old set-up we were not serving 
the Universalist Church in the most effec- 
tive way. During this year we feel that 
we have taken a definite step forward. 

To meet these problems we have made 
changes in the organization. What for- 


merly was a clerical office at national head- 
quarters is now an executive office in 
charge of an Executive Secretary; where 
formerly we served only those unions that 
were affiliated with the organization, we are 
now ready to serve all organized young 
people’s groups in our churches; formerly 
a decentralized administrative set-up, 
now a centralized organization; formerly 
an organization with young people in 
charge and little adult leadership, now an 
organization with competent leaders in 
positions where experience is needed, and 


’ with an advisory committee from the 


Universalist General Convention. 

We are going forward to be of greater 
service to the Universalist Church. The 
process is slow. Many problems are before 
us, but we are finding our way and receiving 
the support of our ministers and officials. 

Many of you have been generous in 
your contributions in the past, and we are 
grateful. We hope you can continue your 
support, in order that we may continue 
our work for the youth of the church. If 
any of you who read this article feel that. 
you can make a contribution at this time, 
you may be sure that it will be gratefully 
received, and that it will help materially 
to strengthen the Universalist Church. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU TRAVELING 
North, South, East, West? 


We are asking this question because we 
need your cooperation in the promotion 
of our Field Work. Do you know about 
our Field Work plan? Shall we refresh 
your memory? 

At the Washington Convention the 
pledging was for field work. We realized 
that we could not raise enough money to 
put a full-time worker in the field, but we 
felt that our own women could do some 
field work if funds were available for travel 
expense. When the weather is warmer, 
we hope that groups of women will visit in 
their own states, or will take their cars and 
go into neighboring states, not to make 
speeches but to get better acquainted with 
their Universalist neighbors, to give cour- 
age and hope to isolated groups, to make 
struggling Circles feel that they are a 
needed part of the W. N. M. A. Please 
remember that the greatest art in the 
world today is the art of neighborliness, 
and probably the one most needed. 

During these winter months we shall 
depend on those of you who are traveling 
to the sunny South or to California to be 
our ambassadors of friendship to Circles 
and groups on your way. 

Plans are under way to divide the 
country into districts, wtih chairmen in 
every district who will sponsor the field 
work in their section. A list of these will 
be published in a later issue of The Chris- 
lian Leader and in the Missionary Bulletin. 
For the present, if you are interested and 
desire any further information about the 


plan, please write either to Mrs. Edward. 


Scofield, 4623 Humboldt Ave., So., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., or to Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
46 Hotchkiss St., New Haven, Conn. 

Let us make this a great volunteer 
project—the contribution of Universalist 
women to the thing they believe in— 
Brotherhood. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
Mrs. Edward Scofield, 
Co-Chairmen. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED MOST? 


We are not asking that question without. 
completing the sentence, because it might 
lead us into serious difficulties if we at- 
tempted to meet your need. What we 
wish to do is to get reactions from our 
readers as to what best a field worker or 
group of women could do for your Circle. 
If you could wave a fairy wand and select. 
the type of visitor or visitors you wish 
might come to see you, what would you 
like most to have them do for you? Do you 
need women who can bring you encourag- 
ing news of what is being done in other 
Circles? Do you need women who can 
make sincere inspirational addresses? 
Would you like women who would just 
come in and have tea with you and talk te 
you informally about the great work 
women all over this country and through- 
out the world are doing? Let’s have your 
reactions, please. It is no small task to 
outline a plan for Field Work and to see 
that it is carried out, but while we are 
doing the job, we would like most of all 
to please you in the program these workers 
shall carry to you when they come to say 


“howdy.” 
* x 


DEDICATION DAY 


Have you returned your post card to 
Mrs. Sampson saying that you wish to 
observe Dedication Day in your church? 
Your committee is busy getting together 
splendid material for the observance of 
this Day. The number of replies to our 
letters to ministers and women’s groups 
must in some measure determine the 
amount of material to prepare. Please 
help your committee by deciding now to 
use this material in your church and mail 
that card now. Thank you so very much. 


* kK 


The sectional meeting of the Executive | 
Board of the W. N. M. A. scheduled for 
Jan. 6 was canceled because of the illness 
of Dr. Irving L. Walker, husband of the 
president. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


The American Friendship Program is a 
project in applied Universalism. It is to 
be carried out in Universalist church schools 
on Jan. 26, Feb. 2 and 9. The program 
seeks first to help break down prejudice 
against the Negro race where that exists, 
and to build into the thinking of children, 
young people and adults attitudes of un- 
derstanding, friendliness and good will 
toward the Negro. 


Three worship services and accompany-- 


ing helps were sent last month to all su- 
perintendents. This past week an at- 
tractive poster and further information 
have gone out, to be followed by a package 
containing envelopes for every pupil, 
teacher and officer in every church school. 

The program serves, too, as an oppor- 
tunity for teaching denominational loyalty 
through interest in, and support of, a 
worthy project set up and sponsored by 
the Universalist Church. We invite every 
school to make the most of this chance to 
awaken and nourish friendship with 


“brown America.” 
* * 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


The American Friendship program to be 
presented in Universalist church schools 
this month and next will center upon our 
work among the Negroes at Suffolk, Va. 
Its culmination will be the offering to be 
taken on Feb. 9, which will go in full to our 
School for Negro Boys and Girls in Suf- 
folk. For several years past this offering 
has been divided, a portion of it going 
toward the support of a Summer School at 
Pigeon River. As the latter is not to be 
held this year it was decided, instead of 
adding another project to the program, to 
concentrate on the Suffolk School. For 
this institution has suffered during the 
past few years, as offerings have fallen off 
and the annual amount available for up- 
keep has dropped. 

There used to be four teachers at Suf- 
folk School. There should be four today. 
Five or six would be even better. But in- 
stead there are three trying desperately 
hard to do the work of an eight-grade 
‘school with an enrollment of nearly 180 
pupils. Obviously work is retarded and 
progress is slow. Add this to the handi- 
caps which many of the children them- 
selves bring to the school, and you will 
realize that we are not playing fair with 
these boys and girls. If we are to continue 
this school we should do more for it. 

Mrs. Willis has been ill this fall and 
winter, due more than anything else to 
overwork and the constant anxiety re- 
garding income. Broken windows patched 
up with cardboard, are only one evidence 
of the appalling lack from which the school 
is suffering today. 

Because of this we are asking that every 


church school take upon its mind and 
heart for the next few weeks the needs of 
this school. At present it costs approxi- 
mately $7.00 a day to operate—yes, that 
covers teachers’ salaries and everything! 
How many of our schools will make their 
offering cover one day’s expenses? How 
many will work for two or even three? 
Where groups are very small in number 
you may have to think in terms of half a 
day, but we know right now of one small 
group that has already set its goal for an 
offering that will meet the expenses of a 
full day. Will some others stretch their 
sympathies and efforts and do the same? 
When returns begin to come in we shall 
record results on this page. Let’s make 
it a record of which everyone of us will 
be proud! 
* * 
FOR YOUR AMERICAN FRIEND- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


Borrow any of the following from the 
G.S.S. A. No rental charge, only postage 
or expressage both ways. 

Four sets of stereopticon slides on the 
Suffolk School, with story talk. (1) His- 
tory of thé Suffolk School. (2) A Trip to 
Suffolk. (3) What Suffolk School Does. 
(4) What our Gifts are Doing at Suffolk. 

One set of six story pictures of Negro 
children. Booklet of stories accompanies 
them. 

Three sets of miscellaneous pictures, 
Negroes in the South, showing home and 
school life and other activities. 

One box miscellaneous articles (as cot- 
ton plant, etc.), also pictures. 

Four photograph albums showing snap- 
shots of pupils and activities at Suffolk 
School. 

Dramatizations and programs as well 
as descriptive material sent out in previous 
years. 

* * 
CHRISTMAS IN RETROSPECT 
(Concluded) 
From Brooklyn, Pennsylvania: 

There were three best things about 
Christmas in our church school this year. 
First, the presence of our superintendent, 
Mrs. Lillian Smith, her first appearance 
since Nov. 10, when she entered the hos- 
pital. A second “‘best thing” was the ef- 
fort made to think of those less fortunate. 
We have always tried to teach and prac- 
tice this. Yet this year, on our list for 
Christmas remembrances, was every child 
in the township whose Christmas would be 
meager. 

A third best thing was that everyone 
had some part in the Christmas services. 
The older members played in the orchestra; 
the secretary, a young man, played an in- 
strumental solo in the Candlelight service 
Sunday night. The older boys secured 
the trees; boys and girls decorated them. 


The girls’ classes bought and packed the 
candy boxes and the younger classes fur- 
nished the program at the tree on Monday 
night. 

Annie M. Boorn. 


From Annisquam, Massachusetts: 

Our church school engages in the stock 
observances of the Christmas season, but 
there is another activity which I feel to be 
more significant. It takes place outside 
the church. I have in mind the “Open 
House” held in the Annisquam Village 
Hall Library on Christmas Eve. This is 
sponsored by the church school, the 
mothers of the children furnishing the re- 
freshments. Other interested people con- 
tribute, also. All in the community at- 
tend. Visitors from Gloucester and sur- 
rounding communities find a hearty wel- 
come awaiting them. Those who are ill 
or otherwise shut in on this festive evening 
are visited by a large delegation of carol 
singers. One of our summer residents ex- 
presses his good will to this community by 
providing trumpeters, who accompany the 
singers. When the sixty or more singers 
have returned to the library, a social eve- 
ning is enjoyed, old animosities are shut 
outside in the cold, friendship-stock takes a 
tremendous rise, and ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ 
comes from the heart, and it enters into 
the hearts of others. 

Myles W. Rodehaver. 


From Newark, New Jersey: 

The pageant at the Church of the Re- 
deemer took the form of a Festival of Na- 
tions, showing how Christmas is celebrated 
in different lands. Groups of foreign-born 
people dressed in native costumes sang 
carols or presented dramas to show what 
Christmas means in Czechoslovakia, Swe- 
den, Russia, Germany and elsewhere. 

The church school supplied the chorus 
background. They rehearsed under a 
musical director, assisted by the pageant 
director, Stella Marek Cushing, interesting 
old and modern carols of foreign lands. 
These were sung in the Festival of Nations. 
Members of the school were dressed in gay 
costumes, and presented a very pretty 
picture as they marched into the church 
and across the platform to the choir loft. 
This is perhaps the best thing done about 
Christmas in our church school this year. 

Harold S. Latham. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Orders for the new Beacon Song and 
Service Book are still being received by the 
Publishing House. Since last reporting 
the following schools have been supplied: 
Oak Park, Il., Waterloo, Iowa, Portland, 
Me. (Congress Square), Annisquam and 
Hssex, Mass., Kent, Ohio, and Girard, 
Penn. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. R. K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass., 
spoke recently at the banquet of the Tufts 
Alumni at Cousens Gymnasium, Medford, 
and at the annual reunion of the Dean 
Academy alumni at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
contributed to the Jan. 6 issue of Unity 
an article entitled ‘‘Prejudice: An Instinct, 
a Conditioning or a Purpose.” 


Mrs. Sara N. Johnson, a Mayflower de- 
scendant, has been organist of the Uni- 
versalist church in Provincetown, Mass., 
continuously for fifty-six years. She and 
the organ she has played are both seventy- 
five years old. She has just resigned her 
position, 


Dr. Roger F. Etz has accepted an invi- 
tation from Rev. Carl Olson to take his 
broadcast over WLW Sunday, Feb. 16, at 
8.30 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, with 
an address to the Universalists of the 
country. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the 
service at the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Norwich, Conn., Jan. 12, on the 
Sunday when all the Universalist minis- 
ters of Connecticut exchanged pulpits 
to push the Loyalty Program of the 
General Convention. : 

Fred C. Carr, of Providence, R. I., 
secretary of the Rhode Island State 
Convention and lay supply of the church 
at East Providence, died suddenly 
Sunday, Jan. 12. Further particulars 
will be given later. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of 
Blanchester, Ohio, are in New York City, 
where they went to attend the wedding of 
their granddaughter, Miss Anna Eliza- 
beth McCulloch, who was married on 
Saturday, Jan. 11, to David A’Layne 
Poor of Hackensack, N. J. Mr. Kel- 
lerman performed the ceremony. Mr. 
and Mrs. Poor will reside in Hackensack. 


Illinois 


Beecher City.—The memorial dinner 
and service in honor of Dr. and Mrs. John 
S. Cook, pioneer Universalists, was held 
Sunday, Jan. 5. Since their death this 
has been an annual event. Following the 
dinner at 12 noon there was a program in- 
cluding a poem written by Dr. Cook in 
1896 and recited by his granddaughter, 
a short talk by Rev. Mr. Smith, United 
Brethren minister, and others, and the 
main address by Dr. Carl Polson of Deca- 
tur, Ill. 

Maine 

Machias.—Rey. Wm. Barton Watson, 
pastor, The former minister, Rev. Charles 
Easternhouse, left in November to become 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer at 


and Interests 


Halifax, N. S., and Mr. Watson, formerly 
of Kingfield, occupied our pulpit the fol- 
lowing two Sundays. He was then invited 
to become pastor for the next six months, 
and he and his wife are now located in the 
parsonage. Upon their arrival there, they 
were pleasantly surprised to find that some 
of the ladies of the church had visited the 
pantry earlier in the day and left a week’s 
supply in the larder. A beautiful service 
was conducted by Mr. Watson on Christ- 
mas Sunday morning, and in the after- 
noon the children of the Sunday school 
presented a Christmas program. It had 
been previously announced that the offer- 
ing of the afternoon would be sent to the 
W. N. M. A. to be applied toward the 
Hannah J. Powell Admission Fund, and it 
was very gratifying to all that the amount 
received was much larger than usual, 
amounting to $19. Miss Powell was 
pastor here twenty years ago, and was a 
faithful worker for the church and the 
community. The Misses Julia Rogers and 
Marion Longfellow of the school have 
agreed to take care of the printing of the 
February issue of the Guide Post, a monthly 
published by the Maine Sunday School 
Association. On New Year’s Day the an- 
nual meetings of the Ladies’ Working 
Society and of the church parish were held 
following the supper at the church, and 
reports were given of the work done by 
these organizations, by the Sunday school, 
and by the cook book committee. 


Massachusetts 


Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor. 
Several public suppers and parties have 
been held. The Monday before Christ- 
mas a supper was provided for all of the 
children and young people connected with 
the Sunday school, at which over a hun- 
dred were in attendance. Later in the 
evening the vestry was filled with children 
and their parents for the Christmas pro- 
gram. During the evening Santa Claus 
presented the school with a supply of new 
Beacon Song and Service Books. As 
usual, the pastor and his family were 
generously remembered by parishioners 
and friends. The pastor was asked to give 
the message at a union morning service 
on Jan. 12. on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the International Order of King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, the service being held in the 
Methodist church with the other pastors 
of the town taking part. 


Ohio 

Southwestern Circuit—Rev. George H. 
Wood, pastor. On the evening of Dec. 22 
the Christmas party at Blanchester was 
held, with fifty-five parents and pupils 
present. The W. U. M. A. presented the 
minister with the recently published book, 
“A Kipling Pageant.”’ Rev. R. S. Keller- 


man, the pastor-emeritus, and w‘fe will be 
in the East for a visit during January. 
At Eldorado, sixty-two were present at the 
Sunday school session on Christmas Sunday 
morning. A caroling party and “open 
house” was held at the church on Monday 
evening, Dec. 23. A New Year’s service 
was held at the local United Brethren 
church with three of our people speaking on 
the program—Mr. Clem McKee, ‘Dr. 
George Blackford and Mr. Wood. At 
New Madison the Ladies’ Social Union will 
sponsor a waffle supper on the 28th. A 
union New Year’s service was held at the 
church on Dec. 81 with three of our men 
speaking on the topic, “The Outlook for 
1936”—Clifton Smelker, W. F. Ray, and 
the minister. Fifty-nine attended Sunday 
school on Christmas Sunday. The ladies 
of the Olive Branch church hold regular 
monthly meetings. A Christmas slide 
lecture for the children was given in the 
Sinking Spring village on Dec. 21. The 
Christmas message by the minister was. 
entitled “The offerings we bring to his 
shrine,” and discussed the theme of a 
reasonable worship. The church at Eaton 
has held several services in recent months. 
with Mr. Wood as visiting preacher, and is. 
considering entering upon the Southwest- 
ern Circuit work. Mrs. Sadie Young, one 
of the most loyal workers of the Eaton 
church, has been confined to the house for 
over a month as the result of a fall. 
* * 


A TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


A meeting of the Women’s Alliance of 
Greater Boston, of which Mrs. Roger F. 
Etz is president, will be held in the Charles- 
town church, Thompson Square, Friday, 
Jan. 17, at 10.30 a. m., to be followed by a 
luncheon. This is a tenth anniversary 
meeting, and the program will be in charge 
of Mrs. Wallace Powers of Arlington, who 
founded the Alliance. 


x Ox 


PHILLIP VAN R. VAN WYCK 


Members and friends of Prescott Neigh- 
borhood House were deeply shocked to 
learn of Mr. Phillip Van R. Van Wyck’s 
death on Dec. 14. Our old members who 
can remember back to 1918, the year that 
we received a gift from the Van Wyck 
family enabling us to establish ourselves 
in this building; our boys and girls who 
have had many a happy summer at the 
Van Wyck estate and who looked upon 
Mr. Van Wyck as a personal friend; our 
younger children who knew Mr. Van Wyck 
as a visitor to their activities, all feel a 
great loss and deep sympathy towards 
the members of his family. 

Mr. Van Wyck’s interest and support 
have brought constant development and 
growth to the house. It was his interest” 
which started school lunches in 1920 with 
twenty children. Today we have an en- 
rollment of eighty with practically perfect 
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attendance. And it was his interest that 
gave many of our boys and girls summer 
camp vacations at his home, Apshawa 
Lodge in New Jersey.—Prescott News 
Bulletin. ‘ 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Middletown, N. Y. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton.N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Dr. Oluf Tandberg is a Universalist 
minister, living in Dover, N. H. 

H. Paul Douglass is director of studies 
of the Unitarian Commission of Appraisal. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
of Churches and Secretary of the Univer- 
salist State Convention of New Hamp- 
shire. 

* * 


JANUARY INSTITUTE 


The annual Institute for Church School 
Workers which is sponsored by the Uni- 
versalist Sabbath School Union will be 
held this year on Saturday, Jan. 25, at 
the First Universalist Church, Highland 
Avenue, Somerville. Dr. George E. Leigh- 
ton is the minister at this church. 

The program will open at 2.30 with a 
general assembly. During the afternoon, 
Mr. Robert E. Laveaga, of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., will give a talk on “Play and 
Recreation.” 

In the evening, Dr. Howard M. LeSourd 
will give a talk on the “Use of Moving 
Pictures.” 

A supper will be served at the church for 
fifty cents. 

Watch the Leader next week for a de- 
tailed program. 

* Ox 


FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
Important Announcement 

The second annual meeting of the Free 
Church Fellowship will be held at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, at 2 p. m. on Jan. 
30, 1986. A motion to adjourn the 
meeting to the Central Methodist. Epis- 
copal Church of Detroit, Feb. 25 to 28, 
will then be offered. The business session 
and the public meeting of the Fellowship 
will be held in Detroit, in cooperation with 
President Frederick B. Fisher and the 
Social Justice Committee of his church, 
the Central Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The meetings at Detroit will be of tre- 
mendous significance. Note the subjects: 
“Religion and Communism,” “Religion 
and the Totalitarian State,” “Religion and 
Secular State Socialism.” 

Note the speakers: Dr. Julius Hecker 
(of Moscow), Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Dr. George Mecklenburg, 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, Dr. Hu- 
bert C. Herring, Bishop Edgar Blake, 
William Franklin Sands. 

The meetings will be limited to delegates 
who have paid a registration fee of $2.00. 


This is the most democratic method of 
meeting the expenses. Delegates’ tickets 
will be numbered in the order of regis- 
tration receipt. Please send $2.00, with 
your name, your position, and your ad- 
dress, to Mr. John E. Porter, 23 Hast 
Adams Avenue, Detroit, Mich. You will 
receive in return a nu_bered ticket, a de- 
tailed program, including hotel sugges- 
tions. 
Charles R. Joy, Secretary. 
*) -* 


SERVICE FOR BLIND JAPANESE 


A recent letter from Dr. Cary in Tokyo 
told of his very interesting contacts with 
an jnstructor in English Braille in the 
Tokyo School for the Blind. This in- 
structor is himself blind, and is rendering 
service to his countrymen who are simi- 
larly afflicted. 

Dr. Cary asked if there was not some 
way by which we could secure for him and 
his work two or three subscriptions to 
The Readers’ Digest which is published in 
Braille. An appeal was made to the pub- 
lishers of this magazine and they have re- 
sponded by giving one subscription to be 
sent to Japan this year, and thus partially 
answer this appeal. We are grateful to 
them for this cooperation, which is made 
possible by a special fund provided for the 
distribution of their publication to the 
blind. 

This instructor can use one or two more 
subscriptions to The Readers’ Digest in 
Braille at a cost of ten dollars per year. 
Any interested parties can communicate 
with Dr. Etz for further information. 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 89) 
the Church of the Tranfiguration at Provi- 
dence, R. I. Rev. Arthur A. Blair of 
Nashua officiated at the funeral services. 

At the annual supper and business meet- 
ing at White Memorial Church, Concord, 
the following officers were elected: Mod- 
erator, Ervin W. Porter; clerk, Mrs. 
Edith Gaubry; treasurer, R. Theodore 
Paul; assistant treasurer, Mrs. Stella M. 
Jenks; prudential committee for five years, 
Warren Green; auditors, Mrs. Anna W. 
Davis and Errol 8S. Morse; music com- 
mittee, Mrs. Myrta C. Britton, Mrs. 
Myrtle Anderson, and John B. Seamans; 
trustees of permanent funds, George W. 
Griffin and Arthur H. Britton; delegates 
to Concord Council of Churches, Rev. 
Harry F. Shook, Miss Jesse Stinson; col- 
lector, Mrs. Georgia A. Newman. 

I have been looking over the topics 
prepared for the devotional meetings of 
the Nashua Y. P. C. U.—a suggestive set- 
up. During Lent the leadership of the 
meetings is in the hands of the pastor, 
which offers great possibilities. For the 
meetings of January the general theme is 
“Liquor and Youth,” very timely. 

I was consulting a veterinary about my 
horse, and asked, ‘I understand that 
is the best horseshoer in this section?” 


He hesitated, then replied: “Yes, he 
knows enough. But you can’t make me 
believe that the man whose brain is para- 
lyzed with alcohol half the time is fit to 
shoe my horse the other half.’”’ As a coin- 
cidence, after I had parted with him, the 
life of this valuable horse was lost through 
the bungling of a blacksmith whose brain 
was semi-paralyzed with alcohol. This was 
in the horse and buggy age, but the philos- 
ophy still holds good. You can’t make me 
believe that one whose brain is paralyzed 
with alcohol half the time is fit to sit at 
the wheel of a car the other half. You 
can’t make me believe that one whose 
brain is paralyzed with alcohol half the 
time is fit for any place of responsibility 
the other half. 
A. M.B. 


ere 


A CALL FROM DR. COONS 


Leading clergymen of the different com- 
munions of Greater Boston are commend- 
ing to their colleagues the observance of 
“Community Federation Sunday,” Jan. 26, 
the day before the opening of the 1936 
Community Fund Campaign for the sup- 
port of one hundred hospitals, health and 
social service agencies associated in the 
Community Federation of Boston. 

The work of these one hundred health 
and social agencies for the needy and un- 
fortunate, for children and youth, is, in a 
real sense, Christian service, organized 
under skilled and kindly direction to meet 
the complex human needs of modern life, 
not alone in Boston, but also, to a large 
degree, in the metropolitan area outside 
the city proper. A quarter million men, 
women and children are served in a year by 
these agencies. 

Thus to the churches comes the oppor- 
tunity to initiate and to give spiritual im- 
petus to this campaign. It is hoped that 
the message of the service and of the need 
of these charities will ring out to the en- 
tire community on that Sunday morning 
from six hundred pulpits. 


x ox 


TO MAINE UNIVERSALISTS 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, has designated the Superintendent 
of Maine churches to make arrangements 
for organizing and projecting the four 
point program, as adopted at the Washing- 
ton Convention, in the Pine Tree State, in 
coordination with the Universalist General 
Convention. This is following the custom 
relative to this program in all states 
where there are State Superintendents. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 29, 1936, at the 
Congress Square Church, Portland, a sup- 
per will be served in the vestry at 6.45 
p. m. The speaker will be Dr. Walter 
Henry Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., the 
president of the General Convention, who 
was elected to that office at the Washing- 
ton Convention, October last. 

Dr. Macpherson’s ministry has been 
mostly in the western part of the country, 
and he is not known to the majority of 


o | 
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Universalists in the East. All Univer- 
salists should know their national presi- 
dent. 

Some may feel that a more central loca- 
tion could have been selected for this event. 
The facts are that this speaker must head 
back for the West directly following this 
meeting, and that we could have him with 
us in Maine only if the session was not 
held at too great a distance from Boston, 
where engagements will keep him up to a 
comparatively few hours before the Port- 
land gathering. 

Every church in Maine should be repre- 
‘sented. Neither distance, nor weather, 
nor any other thing should keep our people 
from catching the renewed vision and the 
contagion of revived enthusiasm this 
great convocation of Universalists is 
bound to bring to all who attend, and in- 
directly, to transmit to the local parishes. 

William D. Veazie. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end. we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 3819 meters, 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 


Rev. 


daily 9 a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

x © 


UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
January 20-26—Young People’s Week. 
January 26—Young People’s Sunday. 
January 26 to February 26—Loyalty Month. 
February 9—G. S. S. A. American Missionary 
Offering. 
February 23—Loyalty Sunday. 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 
W.N. M. A.) 
April 12—Faster. 
May 3—G.S. S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27——-Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Cbhristmas Sunday. 


(Dedication Day, 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 
The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Ine., Foxboro, Mass., will 


be held at Foxboro on Jan. 22 at 1.30 p.m. All per- 


sons who have paid one dollar or more during the past 
year are eligible for membership in the corporation, 
and are urged to attend. The business before the 
meeting will be the presentation of reports and the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. The present 
condition of the Home and its prospects for the future 
will be fully presented. 
Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


x OX 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer from Vermont, Rev. 
Frances A. Kimball. 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
January 8, 1936. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January~April, i936 


Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday. 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadeast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Jan, 21-24: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Jan. 28-31: Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Feb. 4-7: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D., 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

Feb. 11-14: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

Feb. 18-19: Rey. Frederick May Eliot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 20-21: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

Feb. 25: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Executive 
Secretary, Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Feb. 26, Ash Wednesday: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Feb. 27-28: Rev. William R. Leslie, D. D., St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Brookline. 

March 3-6: Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Boston. 

March 10-11: Rev. Carl Health Kopf, 
Vernon Church, Boston, 
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March 12-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale 


Divinity School. 

March 17-20: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D.,. 
Kirst Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 24-27: Rey. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 

March 31-April 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

April 6-10: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 

April 14-17: Rev. Owen W. Eames, Church of the 
Unity (Unitarian-Universalist), Springfield, Mass. 

April 21-24: Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 

April 28-May 1: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., 
Grace Church, New York City. 


xO 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Jan. 7, 1936: Noted ordinations of Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., Oct. 6, Ernest T. Marble, Nov. 26, 
Raymond J. Baughan, Jr., Dec. 1, 1935. 

Transferred: Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., to 
California, Rev. Ernest T. Marble to Maine. 

Noted the death of Rev. Clark L. Paddock, Oct. 8, 
Rev. Frank S. Rice, Dec. 21, Rev. Ezra A. Hoyt, 
Dee. 21, 19385. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Obituary 
James W. Hunnewell 


Mr. James W. Hunnewell, son of James A. and 
Caroline (Ivers) Hunnewell, died suddenty at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., on Dec. 7. He was born 
in Cambridge Oct. 19, 1849. As a boy he attended’ 
the First Universalist Church at Cambridgeport, 
and in 1873 married Ste.la A. King, who also at- 
tended that church. She was the daughter of Samuel 
A. King, who was for many years treasurer of the 
society. After their marriage they lived in North 
Cambridge, and attended the Third Universalist 
Church, first in the old meeting-house at the corner 
of Orchard and Ailen Streets, and then in the new 
brick church on Massachusetts Avenue built in 1876, 
and continued there until its dissolution in 1928. 
Then their membership was transferred to the First 
Universalist Church of Arlington. Mrs. Hunnewell 
died in 1930. 

The words of Dr. Edson Reifsnider, for years pas- 
tor of the North Cambridge Church, are a loving 
tribute to an old friend: ‘“What a heritage he has left 
of precious character—so constant, loyal, devoted— 
such integrity and uprightness. The world is better 
for such men and their friends and relatives are en- 
riched by their influence.” 


Mrs. Clara B. Ellis 


Mrs. Clara B. Ellis, widow of Arthur D. Ellis, died 
suddenly in her home in Monson, Mass., Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 7, 1936. She had been in good health 
until the latter part of September, when she fell in 
Springfield, fracturing her right arm and shoulder, 
necessitating a stay of several weeks in the Spring- 
field Hospital. About the middle of December she 
returned to her home and seemed to be making a 
satisfactory recovery, until two weeks before her 
death, when her condition changed for the worse. 

She was born in Palmer, Mass., Aug. 20, 1856, 
daughter of Dr. William and Clara Holbrook. She 
was twice married, her first husband being George C. 
Ellis of Dedham, who died in 1898. In 1895 she 
married Arthur D. Ellis of Monson, who died in 1916. 

Mrs. Ellis was very active in many organizations. 
For several years she served as local chairman ard 
treasurer of the Hampden County Tuberculosis 
Association, conducting the annual Christmas seal 
sales. She had been identified with the Monson 
Chapter of the Red Cross since its organization. In 
fact, before the local bianch was organized, Mrs. 
Ellis held the office of vice-chairman of the Hampden | 
County Chapter, and in 1915 she, together with 
several other locai women, did a great amount of 
work for needy famiiies. When the Monson branch 
was organized, Mrs. Ellis became its chairman, 
holding this position until June 5, 1922, when the 
Monson branch was reorganized to include the towns 
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of Monson, Brimfield, Wales and Holland, when she 
became its first chairman, a position she held until 
her death. 

Ske was a member of the Current Events Club for 
thirty-nine years, serving as its president on two 
oceasions. She was an active member of the Uni- 
versalist church, a life member of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts and 
of the Social and Literary Club of the local church. 
She was likewise deeply interested in the Monson 
Home for Aged People, being a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

Besides a son, George W. Ellis of Springfield, she 
leaves a grandson, Holbrook B. Ellis of Monson, two 
granddaughters, Mrs. Damon M. Cummings of Cam- 
bridge and Miss Marjorie H. Ellis of Springfield, and 
two great-granddaughters, Susan and Jane Ellis of 
Monson; also a step-son, Dwight W. Ellis of Spring- 
field, and step-daughter, Mrs. Robert Greene of 
Bradenton, Florida. 

Funeral services were held in the home on the 
afternoon of Thursday, Jan .9, with her pastor, Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis, officiating, assisted by Rev. Stanley 
Ellis of Boston. Burial in Oak Knoll Cemetery, 
Palmer. 


Alonzo T. Park 


Alonzo T. (Heck) Park, en route to church on 
Sunday morning, Dec. 22, 1935, was struck by an 
automobile and died in Erlanger Hospital, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., at five o’clock. 

Mr. Park, aged eighty, was the son of James A. 
Park, a Universalist minister in the Southland for 
many years. 
Georgia, and’ had been a resident of Chattanooga for 
fifty-eight years. Mr. Park was a charter member 
of the old Chickamauga church, and later, with the 
aid of Dr. Q. H. Shinn, was largely responsible for 
organizing the Universalist church in Chattanooga. 
He had served on the board of trustees for many years, 


He was born near Rock Springs, « 
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and was one of the most loyal members of this church. 
Hight grandchildren survive. 

Funeral services were held at the Wann Funeral 
Home on the afternoon of Dec. 24, Rev. John W. 
Rowlett officiating. A telegram from the Rev. 
Luther R. Robinson, Monroe, Wis., a former pastor 
and devoted friend, was read at the services. Inter- 
ment was in Greenwood Cemetery. 


Mrs. Nancy M. Cawthon 


Mrs. Nancy McSwain Cawthon, ninety-one, died 
at the home of her daughter, Miss Beatrice Caw- 
thon, of Bonifay, Florida, after an illness of only 
twenty-four hours. Death came on her birthday 
anniversary in December, 1935. Funeral services 
were held in the home, Rev. E. H. Brown in charge. 
Burial was in the family cemetery near Florala, Ala., 
where her husband, Lafayette Cawthon, one of West 
Florida’s sturdiest pioneers, was laid to rest twenty- 
four years ago. 

Mrs. Cawthon was born near Florala, Ala., 
where she continued to reside until 1911, when she 
moved to Bonifay. She was a Universalist by faith, 
and lived her religion through a long, busy and useful 
life. To her home came eleven children, five of 
whom survive, with many grandchildren and great 
grandchildren, The surviving children are Mrs. 
Louise Charles, Mrs. N. D. Miller, Miss Beatrice 
Cawthon, and J. H. Cawthon, all of Bonifay, and 
Mrs. W. F. Meigs of Valparaiso. 

Mrs. Cawthon exemplified the sturdy physical and 
moral qualities characteristic of the generation from 
which she came. With the hard common sense of 
the pioneer she had the faith and courage which have 
built American life. She was optimistic and cheer- 
ful, believing and trusting in a kindly Heavenly 
Father. She was strong and sturdy and remained 
active until a very few years ago, when an accident 
crippled her and relegated her to the wheel chair, 
where she spent her declining days. 


Rediscovered Countries 
Frank ate an Adams 


The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 
Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 
Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An 
Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of 
Eternity. 

Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, IIl., is now minister of the Church 
of Our Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 
Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 
War. He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 


construction. 
Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is usefu! as a text book for Sunday 


schools and Y. P. C. U. 
Price, 50 cents 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


UNIVERSALIST 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean. Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


The undersized husband was trying on 
the overcoat his wife had bought him for 
Christmas. 

“You know, dear,’ he said, gazing at 
himself in the mirror, ‘‘this is a nice present 
and all that, and don’t think that ’m un- 
grateful. But really, isn’t it much too big 
for me?”’ 

“T know, my dear,” she returned. “But 
we can’t help that. You must remember 
that it’s got to cover the radiator of the car 
in cold weather. We have to consider that 
first, haven’t we?”’—Answers. 

* * 

A group of young girls who had just 
started in on domestic science subjects at 
the junior high school were trying to de- 
cide which was the less objectionable, 
cooking or sewing. One of the youngsters 
decided it to the apparent satisfaction of 
the rest. 

“T’m all for cooking,’’ she announced, 
“for when you make mistakes in that you 
don’t have to take ’em out.’’—Boston 
Globe. 

* * 

“TI don’t think,” said Mrs. Hardcastle, 
“that I’ll make a cake by the recipe that 
Mrs. Wigton gave me. It will be too 
expensive. The eggs alone will cost too 
much.” 

“Why,” asked her husband. “How 
many does it want?” 

“BHighteen—the yolks of nine and the 
whites of nine.””—Whitley Seaside Chron- 
icle. 

* * 

He was showing a friend around his ul- 
tra-modern house. 

“There are lots of points about it that I 
like,” said the candid friend, ‘“‘and there 
are some that I do not understand. Why, 
for instance, the round hole in the front 
door?”’ 

“Oh, that’s for circular letters.’”’—Mon- 
treal Daily Star. 

* * 

Unseen by the referee, the all-in wrestler 
bit his opponent severely. 

“You’re biting,” hissed the sufferer. 

“Well,” gasped his adversary, ‘‘do yer 
expect me to swaller yer in a lump?’”’— 
London Bystander. 

x * 

“Are you a clock watcher?” asked the 
employer of the candidate for a job. 

“No, I don’t like inside work,” replied 
the applicant, without heat, ‘‘I’m a whistle 
listener.””—Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record. 

* * 

Grand opera in New York is a sell-out. 
The depression must be over. We may 
not feel exactly like singing ourselves, but 
we have reached a point where we can 
stand it from others New York Sun. 

* * 

East Rochester, O. (UP): Not thrice but 
three times has lightning struck the barn 
on the Henry Summer farm.—Santa Cruz 
(Cal.) paper. 


Some Qutstanding Books 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


FICTION 
Silas Crockett, Mary Hllen Chase 2 929925) see oae00 
Edna His Wife, Margaret Ayer Barnes earns ee Os) + 2.50 
Green Light, Lloyd C. Douglas . . . AE rs cae 2.50 
Spring Came On Forever, Bess Streeter Aldrich ah Ral Ns ogy 2.00 
The Inquisitor. Eugh Walpolemas- menace nnnn nn i 3.00 
It Can’t Happen Here; Sinclair Lewis. 23 5 9) 2] ae 2.50 
Honeyaintthe: Horns iiselas avis tenn nnn 2.50 
The Stars Look Down, L. J. Cronin LWPS cy ee 2.50 
IMonope Molar lea 6 9s 5 6 o 6 oe os e = ef 
Veinotlron] EilleniGlasg ov secsmiees ei een 2.50 
Victorious Troy, John Masefield . Pt eee Como «he 2.50 
Butterfield, John O’Hara. . . . we (4 ee 2.50 
Blood Relations; PhilipiGipbs renee 2.50 
Storm) Signals;Josephy@ gil Co] 1 aaa 2.50 
Shining Windows, Kathleen Norris > 2955 ee 2.00 
The Golden’ Cord, Warwick Deeping ...... . 2.00 


NON FICTION 


North to the Orient, Anne Morrow Lindbergh. . . . . 2.50 
Old Jules, Mari Sandoz (Atlantic prize book) . . . . . 3.00 
If This, Berl. Margaret Deland) (eee eee 2.00 
Our Times—The Twenties, Mark Sullivan. . ... . 3.15 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence . .... . 5.00 
Boston and the Boston Legend, Lucius Beebe «ieee a 5.00 
Dwight) Morrow blaroldsNicolsor satin an 3.75 
Amy lowells, S-sh.oster amon ai ale soe 5.00 
‘And’ Gladly: Teach Bliss\Perry: samen en ee 3.00 
A Visit to America, A.G. Macdonell . . . ... ., 2.50 
Discovery, Admiral Richard E. Byrd . . spr ah. apts 3.75 
Land of the Free, Herbert Agar (Pulitzer arize) en GE ats 3.50 
Celebrities Off Parade, Wm. Dana Oreutt . . . .. . 2.15 
The Power to See It Through, Harry E. Fosdick . . . . 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks OE as) oe 2.00 
Mastering Fear, Preston Bradley . . >, ae 1.50 
The Church Against the World, H. R. Nisbullr a: ee 2.00 


We can now supply Dr. van Schaick’s ‘‘The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Nature Cruisings’” holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: ‘Great Companions, $2.50; “Soul 
of the Bible,” leather, $2.50; “Antiphonal Readings,”’ $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 


SS 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street oe cee ’ Boston, Mass. 
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